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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Aaree portion of the week’s news has consisted of the doin 











* t M. K th, and of ts of hi kable | 
with, by, and abou po ee ee oe eee eee | affectation of demure 


English eloquence. Further speeches have been made by him at 
Winchester, at Southampton, and at the Guildhall of London. The 
first was historical; the second was the discursive complement of 
the first; the last was a well-cogitated thesis on various “ prin- 
tiples,” prominently brought to the orator’s mind by the circum- 
stances of his visit to the Metropolis. His hearers wondered at 
his wealth of words; his earnestness affected them; his natural 
tact and professional training enabled him to be “ all things to all 
men,” while he watchfully avoided some popular traps that he had 
been warned to shun. 

The aim and tendency of the demonstrations are sufficiently 
obvious. The object of M. Kossuth is to appeal in behalf of him- 
self and his cause to the judgment of teoltbaens the object of 
the fee who assemble to hear him is to pronounce*in the name 
of Etigland a verdict in their favour. The position which M. Kos- 

suth and his audiences seek to affirm has gradually shaped itself 
into this: No government has a right to interfere in the intestine 
dissensions of a foreign state ; aa 

fere, others have a right to combine to prevent its intervention. 
Conched in general terms, the em 9 a is specious enough; but 
such abstract doctrines are best tried by special applications. 

The Austrian dominions are a congeries of states, connected by 
their subordination to one central government. The law of nations 
awards to such an aggregate the character and privileges of a na- 
tion. Hungary is part of the Austrian empire, just as India is 
part of the British, and Syria and Egypt are parts of the Ottoman 
empire. 

Since the recognition of the independence of the North Ame- 
rican Republic, and more unequivocally still since the final ex- 
pulsion of the elder branch of the eo in France, the 
— that no foreign state has a right to force upon a nation a 

lynasty or form of government which it has resolved to cast off, 
has been recognized as a maxim of the law of nations. But it is 
a very different question whether a foreign state has a right 
to interfere to assist a government in reducing a _pro- 
vince which is determined to separate from the rest. And 
this is the real question raised by the intervention of Russia 
in the affairs of Hungary. The right to afford such assist- 
anee to another government is still recognized by the law of 
nations; otherwise, what right had England to interfere between 
Mehemet Ali and the Porte, and wrest from the former Syria, 
which the Porte was unable to extricate from his grasp, and com- 
sy him to recognize the suzeraineté of the Sultan even in Egypt ? 

he maxim affirmed by M. Kossuth and his sympathizers may be 
abstractly just, but it has not yet been recognized as part of the 
law of nations; and governments must square their conduct to 
that law as it actually exists. 

There is another consideration. Admitting it to be desirable 
that the principle affirmed by M. Kossuth should be engrafted on 
the law of nations—as the principle that foreign powers ought not 
to interfere in the domestic quarrels of subject and sovereign has 
been—how is it to be enforced? England, at the request of the 
Porte, interfered to check Mehemet Ali; Russia, at the request of 
the Emperor of Austria, interfered to put down Kossuth. In similar 

cirenmstances, both would act again as they have already done. 
With what face can England refuse to Russia the exercise of a 
right which she claims for herself 2? Would Russia heed the re- 
fusal of England unless it were supported by an appeal to arms? 
The approbation of M. Kossuth’s proposition by his sympathizing 


friends in England, is but empty breath and bravado, unless they | 


(Laresr Eprrioy. } 





are prepared to recommend a recourse to arms in su it. 
But will the people of England go to war for such a — " 7 

It is presumptuous on the part of a few corporations and a few 
self-appointed individuals to take upon them to pronounce in the 
name of the people of England on a question so delicate and in- 
volving such momentous consequences. It is most inconsistent in 
professed advocates of the doctrine of universal peace to lend 
themselves to the aims of those who expect in 1852 the t 
battle of Armageddon, which is to decide finally, as they delight 
in phrasing it, between kings and peoples. 





St. Alban’s has this week been kept in a state of commotion by 
the not unprecedented spectacle of an agent of electioneering cor- 
ruption brought to bay. Mr. Edwards is a very commonplace 


| specimen of his class: obliged to confess his own shame, to which 
he does not appear particularly sensitive, he consoles himself by 


| to that person. 


if any government so inter- | 


| of the Legislature of any pretext for ignoring it. 


unmasking as many of the more prudish sinners of the borough as 
he can; and the rabble of corrupt electors and electioneeri 
agents crowd around him to seek consolation for the approaching 
extinction of their illicit traffic, in witnessing the exposure of men 
who gave themselves airs of superior respectability. The scene 
altogether has been repulsive; not the less so on account of the 

t eeaaas and irony with which the —— 
witness attempted to brazen out his confessions. But a trail 
been struck which if properly followed up may make the results 
of the St. Alban’s investigation really useful. Mr. Edwards has 
named the Metropolitan agent with whom he transacted business 
when on the search for candidates. He has stated that he 
accepted a small sum of money for his trouble at last elec- 
tion, in the hope that something would be done for a rela- 
tion. He has named the person who inspired him with these 
hopes, and for further information has referred the Commissioners 
The mere detection of the local delinquencies of 
St. Alban’s is of minor consequence ; it is but a repetition of the 
odious tale of profligacy that has been told _to so many Election 
Committees. But here is an opportunity.of*uncovering the cen- 
eral agency which is brought to bear upon St. Alban's in common 
with other corrupt boroughs. This is a legitimate part of the in- 
quiry confided to the Commission: who has bribed? is it an in- 

ividual or a joint-stock company? if the latter, what are 
its constitution and character? For the information of the 
public, indeed, the investigation is not needed. All the details of 
the systematically organized corruption placed at the disposal of 
party in elections may not be clearly known, neither are the 
— whom it is managed; but of its existence no one 
doubts. Yet precise information is required to deprive a majority 
The venality of 
electors, and the organization of those who trade upon it, are not 
things that can be reformed by any measure affecting only the 
forms and modes of popular elections. All that the best con- 
ceivable legal machinery can effect, is so to derange the calculations 
of the corruptionists, as to allow time for a better political morality 
to gain the — of habit over the public mind. This, however, a 
thoroughgoing measure might accomplish. The first elections 
under the Reform Act of 1832 were comparatively pure. The old 
electioneering agents were thrown out by the changed relations of 
the electoral body. They soon, however, discovered that they could 
reknit the links of their combinations; other agents, who had 
started with professions (and perhaps sincere ones) of purity, sought 
to encounter them with their own weapons; and thus, in the brief 
space of twenty years, has a system of political corruption been 
organized, more skilfully contrived and more pervading than that 
which preceded it. It can only be broken up by such changes in 
our electoral institutions as will leave the practitioners in bribery 
completely at fault. It does not appear that anything short of a 
great change in the distribution of the electors, an infusion of large 
bodies of new voters, and an alteration in the modes of registering 
and taking votes, can be of much use. Mere change is in itself 
an evil, only to be vindicated by an over-balance of benefits de- 
rived from it. The test of a good Reform Bill is not so much its 
“going far,” as its power to derange the calculations of corrupt 
electioneering agents. 





Louis Napoleon has got a Ministry; a Ministry which has been 


6 


received by almost the whole French press with scoffs and de- 








rision. With the exception of M. de Thorigny, who is und: rstouJd 
to be Legitimist, the new Ministers are partisans of the Elysée. 
The President has not succeeded in constructing a Parliamentary 
Cabinet—the three important portfolios of the Interior, Justice, 


and Finance, are held by gentlemen who have no seats in the As- 


sembly. 
Not even those who are friendly to the new Ministers affect to 
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believe that they have any policy. The most favourable account | heart of the world, which, 


that the President’s own mouthpiece vouchsafes, goes only to this 


4 


extent, that they are more or less qualified by their acquirements | 


to fill their special departments. In less friendly phrase, the suc- 
cessors of M. Léon Faucher and his colleagues are men who have 
the boldness to accept of office and its emoluments as the puppets 


of Louis Napoleon, but no qualifications to fill it beyond some ac- | 


quaintance with the forms of business. P 

Meanwhile, all parties agree to suspend final judgment till 
the President’s message shall be made public. There is a good 
deal of the ludicrous in the President’s telling all France so long 
beforehand, that he is labouring at the concoction of a mes- 
sage that is to set everything to rights, and bidding it wait till 
he has got his words marshalled and his periods turned. The 
oracular hints of friends respecting this wonderful message begin 
to speak of its decided Liberalism in more ambiguous terms. — It 
is no longer a repeal, but only a modification of the law of May, 
that is talked of. Present appearances might warrant a suspicion 
that the French President is about to take a leaf out of the book 
of our own Ministers, and, after announcing a bold measure in 
general phrase, to bring out something infinitely small. As his 
chance of being legally reélected depends _— the Constitution’s 
being modified, it is not likely that he will go their length and 
seek popular fayour by recommending a bill that he knows will 
not pass. 


Meanwhile, the majority of the Assembly look on in grim | 


silence. 


Tue Queen held an investiture of the Order of the Bath on Tuesday 
evening. In the presence of several Knights Grand Crosses assembled 
with the usual state in the Throne-room at Windsor Castle, she invested 
Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, Governor of Malta, and Sir Richard Mayne, 
chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, both of them Compa- 
nions of the Bath, with the riband, badge, and star of a Civil Knight 
Commander of the Order. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Countess de Neuilly, at Clare- 
mont, on Monday. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle in the past week, have been Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Labouchere, the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, 
Colonel Sir William Reid, and Lord and Lady Bloomfield. 


Che Pletropalis, 


The visit of M. Kossuth to the Corporation of London was made on 
Thursday, to receive that address of congratulation on his liberation from 
captivity, and safe arrival in this country, which was voted a month since. 
He started from the residence of Mr. Massingberd, in Eaton Place, at 
about eleven o'clock, in an open carriage, with Lord Dudley Stuart and 
two other friends. His progress to the Guildhall must have been 
pleasing to him; crowding thousands thronging all the route, by 
the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, and greeting him with 
the customary manifestations of English sympathy. At- a little be- 
fore one o'clock the hero of the ovation entered the Council Chamber, 
where, according to ancient etiquette, the address was presented. The 
Corporation gathering was of course unusually full; but it was noticed 
that some few of the Common Councillors appeared unrobed in those 





mazarine gowns which are donned on all occasions when it is wished to | 


pay an especial mark of respect. Madame Kossuth and Madame Pulszky 
were placed in seats of distinction. M. Kossuth was placed on the Alder- 
men’s bench next to the Mayor. The address was read and presented to 
M. Kossuth ; who pressed it expressively to his breast. The Mayor be- 
sought especial silence, as M. Kossuth was suffering from an oppression 
of the chest. 

In his exordium, M. Kossuth said, that the 
was now advanced by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 


honour to which he | 


of the great and glorious city of London, in Common Council assem- | 


bled, and the manifestations which he had witnessed 
coming forth, thousands and thousands, after him, only to show the 
sympathy of the people of England for the principle of liberty—were indeed 


in the street— | —s - , “at 
| the victory of absolutist principle, or is it in the victory of the prineiple of 


things full of hope for the oppressed, and consolation for his down-trodden | 


nation. After seeing these manifestations, he might be allowed to ask—who 
are those oppressors of the world that believe the sympathy of the people of 
England will melt away in the breeze like the sigh of a girl? He hoped, 
from the manly sense of the people of England, that this sympathy would 
be the trumpet-call for the liberation of the world. 

Rapidly, but with impressive fulness, expressing his fervent thanks for the 
lively interest in his own liberation from captivity, he entreated permission 
to enter into what he considered the true meaning of that demonstration of 


interest. The Corporation of London could not have meant to bestow these | 


words of honour on a man, but toa principle. Every side of this demonstra- 
tion was a principle. M. Kossuth therefore marked the various “ principles ”’ 
which encountered his mind. He successively brought up the Corporation 
of Loudon—itself a principle; the principle of free legislation, suggested by 
the fact that London is the seat of the constitutional government and free 
legislature of Great Britain and Ireland ; the principle of social order, sug- 
gested by the spectacle which had met his eyes on his progress through the 


teeming thousands in the streets; that of municipal institutions, suggested | 


by the surpassing antiquity of the London Corporation, and its immense his- 
tory—the most glorious and instructive topic to men like him; the principle 
of industry and trade, inherently opposed to ee absolutism, and the 
most powerful lever of political rights; the financial principle—London 
being the regulator of the public credit and of the money-market of the 
world ; the principle of the consolidated peace of Europe, essential to the 
continued prosperity of the world’s metropolis—the peace of the world being 
also the only congenial garden for the growth of the tree of liberty, under 
the shadow of which the nations should sit in prosperity ; and the principle 
of generous humanity—England being the only spot of Europe which is an 
asylum for the oppressed. 

On each of these topics M. Kossuth eloquently enlarged. Even the hack- 
neéyed theme of London’s grandeur was freshly handled at the commence- 
ment, with an apologetic explanation of his reference to foreign affairs. 
“‘ There is scarcely any place, no country of course, the movement and 


the tranquillity, the present and the future of which, would not meet 
in London connected with it. 


some interest here Lendon is the 





| there is not a single one which could outweigh in importance thi 


like that metropolis of 
stitution, cannot fail to partake a feeling of the a, —— “a 
the circulation at the remotest parts of the world. It is Amt in 
whose vibrating centre the most distant links carry back the tid Place to 
London being the metropolis of the world, there is no place, no a Life, 
on the earth, which has such strong motives to feel extremely inten er cit 
the condition of foreign nations and the foreign affairs of “this cated in 
Having a due sentiment of what is due to England from me Tseng ; 
what is convenient to me so long as I have the honour to enjoy the’ = 
tection of English laws, which make the Hungarian free in touchin nw 
English soil—so long as I am upon the English soil, I will never pare da 
in the interior affairs of England. But the fate of my country making — 
- of the foreign relations of England, perhaps I may be excused 7 

venture the remark, that among all the interior questions of England, 
the whole of England, and in regard to London, the metropolis eltewen 
—to London foreign affairs constitute a very question of life.” These specific 
references to foreign affairs closed with a denunciation of secret 7 
“* What is the principle of all evil in Europe? The encroaching spirit y 
Russia. And by what power has Russia become so mighty > By its orme 
No; the arms of Russia are below those of many powers. It has bestine 
almost omnipotent, at least very dangerous to liberty, by diplomatic in, 
trigues. Now, against the secret intrigues of diplomacy there is no surer 
safeguard or more powerful counteraction than public opinion,” 

Enlarging on the principle of social order he said—* I was not so happy 
as to arrive in London soon enough to see that great meeting which Loney 
appointed to humanity—the Great Exhibition: but London is the greatest 
exhibition of all, and, should 1 need yet one spur to devote all my life and 
all my activity to that liberty which is capable to preserve, in so magnificent 
a manner, social order, in such an immense city as London, the contempla- 
tion of your social order, of your liberty, your demonstration today, would 
have given me the spur. I thank you for it.” ; 

The favourite topic with M. Kossuth, of municipal institutions, made Way 
for a passage on the municipal history of London. “ London is almost the 
oldest, to be sure one of the oldest municipal institutions on the earth: in 
every case it is older than the great glorious nation of England itself, becanse 
it derives its municipal institutions from the Roman times. Nations, em. 
pires have fallen; mighty people have vanished from the surface of the 
earth ; a new world arose; even here in England dynasties passed; relj- 
gion, governments changed ; a revolution swept over England as a mighty 
storm ; a restoration came, which never in history lasts long; and, after 
that had passed, the establishment of social order upon the principle of li- 
berty for the people. And during all these immense changes. London stands! 
Stands ?—no, it does not stand; it has grown, during those changes, a giant; 
itself an empire—more than an empire; itself a nation—mightier than a 
nation. Now, what is the keystone of all this? The keystone is, in m 
opinion, that the existence of pee wl is founded upon municipal institu. 


| tions. The principle of municipal institutions is crushed down on the Con. 


| tion. 


tinent of Europe everywhere ; it is swept away by the disease of centraliza- 
This centralization is so propitious—to what? To ambition, but not 


| to liberty.” 


The principle of industry and trade was discussed in a manner to be well 
understood by the citizens. ‘The principle of absolutism in Austria, of 
course in strong harmony with the prohibitory principle, managed matters 
so as to oblige Hungary to buy these manufactured articles, not there where 
she could get them for the cheapest price and in the best manner, but in 
Austria, in order to drain millions out of Hungary for the benefit of Austria 
—an absolutist power; for Hungary was obliged to pay for cotton manufac. 
tures, which here in England can be bought for 8/. or 9/., 20/. or 22/., be- 
cause of the importation-taxes, Therefore, in this great market, England 
almost, if not quite, in an open loyal manner, has not partaken 5s.; not to 
speak of smuggling. What is the market of Russia for English manufac- 
tures? If not by smuggling, very small, very insignificant. Here you see 
the direction of absolutism. Now see the direction of freedom, of liberty, 
which I have the honour to represent for my country. The very day when 
Hungary proclaimed its independence, and intrusted me to be the chief, the 
governor of my ill-fated country, my first deed was to send instructions to 
my representatives in England to make known to the English Government 


| that the barriers of Hungary had fallen, and that Hungary was open to the 





industry of England. Hungary, restored to its independence and its liberty, 
is equal to proclaiming to the world that the anes. of absolutism is 
crushed on the Continent ; and, were this principle crushed, there is no im- 
pediment any more to the free intercourse of nations.” 

The financial principle was thus treated—‘ London is the regulator of the 
public credit of the world ; and if a very considerable quantity of the loan 
shares of every government in the world are concentrated here in London, 
let me ask where is the security of those loans >—where is the possibility to 
see paid the money under the governments of the world ? Is the security in 
freedom ? Take despotic governments ; what is their basis of existence ? Is 
it the love of the nations? Oh, how could the principle of despotism be 
love > Love in such case is a contradiction to our nature. Is perhaps the 
basis of the absolutist governments contentment of the nations ? How can 
men be contented without freedom ? What is the complexion of the prin- 
ciple of absolutism ? It ean be marked out in a few plain words—‘ People, 
pay, because I want soldiers and spies, and to be your illimitable master. 
flow could the principle of these nations be contentment >? Therefore, what 
is the basis of their existence ? Immense costly armies, and not less costly 
diplomatic intrigues. The sweat of the people cannot suffice to provide for 
all these necessities, not for the welfare, not for the happiness of the nations, 
but to keep them in servitude. Therefore, the absolutist governments must 
come again and again to the money-markets to get some loans. Every new 
loan, in whatever unproductive manner applied, diminishes the resources out 
of which it should be paid; and when the same goes on again and again, 
who could take the guarantee upon himeelf for the nations of the 
world, with these eternal loans, employed, not for their benetit, but 
against their benefit and against their liberty ?—who could take the 
guarantee upon him, that once these nations, groaning under their ma- 
terial sufferings, will not say, ‘Let him pg bw has made the debt ; 
we male it not’? Here is the prospect which absolutist principles point out 
in that respect. Men without any enthusiasm, earnestly pondering this 
state of the house of Austria, must confess that the very early prospect, Un- 
less averted by restored liberty, is bankruptey. I am no capitalist—I never 
was, and never shall be; Lama poor man, and content with my station ; 
but, were I a capitalist, I would very much consider these circumstances 
I would very much consider if there is possibility to the lasting triumph to 
absolutism, or if freedom must not have a fature; and, considering these 
circumstances, I would rather give confidence to that principle which - 
pointed out to be the destiny of mankind by God himself. 1 would be 
with my sympathy towards that class which, by that sentiment to spare 
every mtn interest, will, of course, seeing the rapprochement of the 4 
terial interests of the world to the principle of freedom, give full security 
it to pay the debts the governments have made. But when the natrons ¢ 
the wi see that the money of the world is lent to oppressors, and a 
fied again and again with the principle of absolutism, I do not know W 
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will be. I believe with these few words I have proved that 
the cree of security to financial interests is not in absolutism, but in the 
the Pant he inciple of liberty in Europe.” ‘ 
vietory rinciple of the consolidated peace of Europe brought in a reference 
The intervention,” and the Peace Society. “Could there be found a 
to —— in the world to give such an interpretation to this principle of 
=aterference, that whatever the Czar of Russia, or his satellite Hapsburg, 
do with mankind and humanity, England would not care forit? This 
se ot uoninterference ; this is a letter of marque given to the Czar to become 
is not ter of the world. The principle of noninterference proclaimed even 
» he Peace Association has this meaning. Every nation is free to dispose 
Vis domestic concerns according as it is willing ; and England should not 
; fae and no foreign power should dare to interfere, with this sovereign 
right of the nation. Oppressed humanity expects England to execute and 
ard this principle.’ ‘ - 
final principle, of generous humanity, gave occasion for a reference 


to the sympathy of the Corporation of London with the homeless exiles from | 


Poland—by allotting to Lord Dudley Stuart the use of “ these noble agent 
ments, these glorious halls.”” 


those cares.” ’ 
erection of his speech had concluded with the phrase, “Let your 


sympathy for this principle” —of freedom, social order, &o.—“ and the 
les of Hungary to preserve it, not remain barren. ne In his reca- 
itulation, M. Kossuth explained what “practical result his country 
Paid hope for, in the sympathy, not barren, of this country. «| intended 
not to ask England to take up arms for the restoration of Hungary to its 
independence and liberties. No, gentlemen, that is the affair of Hungary 
nee we will provide for our own freedom. All I wish is, that the public 
gpinion of England may establish it to be a ruling principle of the polities 

Europe to acknowledge the right of every nation to = of its own in- 
ternal concerns, and not to give a charter to the Czar to dispose of the fate 
of nations, and so not to allow the interference of Russia in the domest ic 
concerns either of Hungary or of whatever other nations on the Continent.” 

These were the words w 1ich M. Kossuth will again and again ae, here 
in England, and there in America; one of whose most honourable and re- 
spected citizens, one even a candidate to become the chief magistrate of the 
Tnited States, [Mr. Walker,] has declared that the younger brother of the 
English race very heartily will give his hand to England to protect op- 

sed nations, not admitting interference with their domestic affairs. “I 
will repeat them with the faith of those martyrs of old, which has moved 
the hills and the mountains ; I will concentrate all the fire of my sentiments, 
all the blood of my heart, all the energy of my mind, to raise these words 
high and loud, deep and solemn, till the almighty echo of the public opinion 
in repeating it becomes like the thundering trumpet before the sound of which 
the ‘Jericho’ of human oppression falls; and, should this feeble frame suc- 
cumb sooner—should it succumb to the longing of my heart to see my father- 
land independent and free—which longing beats everlasting in my feeble 
frame, as the captive lion beats his iron cage,—even the grass which will 
grow out of my grave will cry out to Heaven and to man, ‘* England and 
America ! do not forget in your proud security those who are oppressed. Do 
not grant a charter to the Czar to dispose of humanity. Do not grant a 
charter to the despots to drown liberty in Europe's blood. Save the myriads 
who else would, and will, bleed; ard, by not granting this charter, be the 
liberators of the world!’ ” 

M. Kossuth was often interrupted by bursts of cheering, and as he sat 
down, the excited audience greeted him with shouts, again and again re- 
newed. 

On the motion of Mr. Norris, it was ordered that the Corporation ad- 
dress be engrossed, and emblazoned, and presented to M. Kossuth in the 
usual way. 

After a few moments’ pause, M. Kossuth quitted the hall, and returned 
through the crowded streets, amidst renewed demonstrations of popularity, 
to Eaton Place. 

Several bodies of a non-municipal character have competed for the 
honour of M. Kossuth’s company at banquets to be given by them; but, 
so far as we have observed, he has declined to accept any but corporate 
demonstrations,—corporations not being the exclusive impersonation of 
any particular party in the state. A single apparent exception to this rule 
seems to have been made in accepting, at Southampton, on the second 
day after his landing, the invitation of a London committee representing 
a large portion of the Trades Unions, to receive an address from them on 
Monday, at Copenhagen House, and give them a speech in reply from a 
baleony or window. ‘The offer of a banquet by this committee was 
declined. 

Lord Dudley Stuart has stated to the Committee of the promoters of 
the “great Polish and Hungarian ball,” that M. Kossuth had fixed his 
departure to America on the 13th of November, but the American Con- 
sul had, “in accordance with the wishes of the public,” postponed the 
day of the vessel's departure till the 14th, that M. Kossuth should have 
the opportunity of being present at the entertainment; which will 
accordingly take place on the 13th, and not on the 17th as originally 
agreed on, 


At the first general ordinary mecting of the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany, on Tuesday, a very successful state of affairs was laid before the 
shareholders. The mains throughout the City are now complete. Al- 
realy the company has the means of supplying 1,800,000 cubic feet of 
gas, and the ultimate scope of the works will enable them to supply 
$00,000,000 cubic fect. The cost of gas has been reduced throughout 
the City from 9s, per thousand feet to 4s. 6d. per thousand feet. The 
°pposition of the City of London Gas Light and Coke Company has 
ceased, and an agreement has been made with that company for amalga- 
mation. Powers will be obtained from Parliament to blend the two 
Concerns, and at the same time provisions will be introduced which will 
ever afterwards secure the citizens from the evils of uncontrolled mono- 
poly. Already Mr. Dakin, the Chairman of the company, has given 
hotice in the Common Council of a motion for the appointment of officers 
po be selected and controlled by the City authorities, with the duty of 
ae inspecting the meters, and analyzing the gas supplied, to sec 

at it is of the purity guaranteed. From the reduction of price, the 
en of gas has already risen, since the commencement of the 
in wecartaking, from an average of 450,000,000 to a present consump- 
— ee feet. To crown all, a total dividend at the rate of 
held to ™ half per cent per annum was declared, and the sure hope was 
: - that ten per cent on all the capital paid will be returned to the 

olders before the company is eighteen months old. 
a “a Improvement Commissioners have given the occupiers of the 
pe in St. Thomas Apostle, Bow Lane, Great and Little Distaff Lane, 

id the other thoroughfares lying between Queen Street, Cheapside, and 





“ May the freedom of the world soon release | 


the South side of St. Paul's Churchyard, notice that their dwellings 
will be required to come down forthwith, in order to complete the new 
street from London Bridge to St. Paul's Churehyard. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Alexander Gordon John Bishop, 
a young man, was tried for making a false declaration under the Pawn- 
brokers Act. The case has been mentioned before. Mr, Bishop is a elergy- 
man of the Church of England, apparently of dissipated habits, who has got 
entangled with disreputable persons; he has expectations of succeeding to 
considerable property. One Cupit, an “oilman,” had possession of two 
“ese cen fe tickets belonging to Bishop; the latter went to the pawn- 
woker, and made a declaration that he had “lost” the tickets,—that was 
the misdemeanour, he not having lost the tickets. The shopman at the 
pawnbroker’s could not say that Bishop had not stated that the tickets were 
** fraudulently detained from him.” Cupit's cross-examination so damaged 
his character, that the Recorder put it to the Jury if they would convict on 
his testimony? They answered, they could not place reliance upon it. The 
case was therefore stopped, and a verdict of acquittal taken. Mr. Bishop's 
counsel observed, that his client had never intended to make a false declara- 
tion; the tickets had been fraudulently withheld from him, and he had felt 
himself justified in making the declaration to recover his property. 

On Tuesday, Edward Evans pleaded guilty to stealing 14002. the property 
of his employers, Messrs. Hoare the bankers. This is not the whole of the 
prisoner's defaleations. Since he confessed his guilt he has done all in his 
power as a reparation by giving information to his late employers that they 
may correct the many false entries he made in the account-books, Sentence 
was deferred, 

On Wednesday, Ignatius Francis Coyle was tried for forging and uttering 
a promissory note for 1150/, The note purported to be signed by Viscount 
Clifden, and was given to Captain Alexander M‘Eachey Alleyne. Coyle is a 
bill-discounter, and keeper of a betting establishment near Leicester Square. 
Captain Alleyne had betted with him, gone shares in bets, and lent him 
money. As a security for the money lent, Coyle gave the note in question ; 
he subsequently admitted that it was forged, implored Captain Alleyne to forgive 
him, and at length obtained a partial pardon : the Captain took a promissory 
note for the money due to him, and refrained for a time from prosecuting 
the forger. An action has since been brought against the prosecutor respect- 
ing a betting affair, Coyle is engaged in it, and Coyle is now tried for for- 
gery. The chief effort made in defence of the prisoner was an attempt to 
damage the character of Captain Alleyne and his brother by cross-examina- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy, a young oflicer in the Army, has lost 7000/. to Captain 
Holder Alleyne, brother to Alexander; the money was lost by a bet on the 
trotting powers ofa certain American mare : she was well known as * Fanny 
Jenks” in America; Captain Holder Alleyne brought her to England, but 
changed her name to * Pigeon”’ ; and of course the object of the cross-exa- 
mination was to show that thus Mr. Kennedy was tricked of his money. 
The action against the Alleynes was with respect to this transaction. A let- 
ter of Captain Alexander Alleyne’s talked about “ borrowing a house to do 
a plant,”’ and of “nice young fledglings,’’ apparently to be plucked there. 
The Captain admitted that he would call a certain Mr. Flower a “ fledg- 
ling”: that person lost 8000/. at the Derby in 1850, 

Captain Holder Alleyne cross-examined—‘** T don’t consider that T am a defaulter. 
I owed about twelve thousand pounds after the Derby 1850. I don't know that I 
Was posted as a defaulter on the settling-day. I had won about three thousand 


pounds. I left the Army because I wished to leave it, and for no other reason i 
was in Canada, and formed an acquaintance there, I am gerry to say, with Mr. 
Kennedy I won seven thousand guineas of him; which sum he paid me Mr. 
h vedy was not an old man. Ident know that he was not more than nineteen 
vhen 1 won the money.” He was * not aware” that Mr. Kennedy left England a 
ruined man. Witness had quitted the turf, and followed the occupation of “a 


married man. 

Phe counsel for the defence suggested that Coyle might have taken the 
forged note in business; urged that the character of the Alleynes was not 
such as to make their testimony worthy of acceptance ; and declared that 
their motive was to get rid of an obnoxious witness in Mr. Kennedy's case. 
The Jury found the prisoner guilty of uttering the instrument knowing it to 
be forged, 

Edward Henry Poyntz, a man of good connexions, who had been a cap- 
tain in the Army, was convicted of forging an endorsement on a fifty-pound 
Bank post-bill. “The prisonor had known Mr. Tomlin in the Army; he wrote 
in that gentleman's name to Coutts’s, and got at different times three bills 
for 50/. each. To obtain money for them, he forged Mr. Tomlin’s name on 
the back. Poyntz has been previously convicted of uttering a forged order 
for the delivery of goods, 

On Thursday, Scaddon, the man who caused the death of Taylor by strik- 
ing him under the car, was convicted of the manslaughter, but recommended 
to merey : Taylor was drunk and abusive, and wanted to fight Seaddon, who 
did not strike a very violent blow. Sentence, fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

Henry Howard, having pleaded guilty to charges of forging Post-office or- 
ders—altering the amounts for which they were issued—was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation, 


Josiah Westley, bookbinder, was tried for forging and uttering a bill of 
exchange with intent to defraud Messrs. Glyn and Co. The particulars were 
recently mentioned. Mr, Westley read a defence, in which he said he re- 
ceived the bill from his brother as an “ accommodation” bill, and that hx 
knew nothing of the signature. Mr. Justice Cresswell said, there was no 
evidence to support the charge of forgery: did the accused ut/er the bill 
with a guilty knowledge? After consulting for half an hour, the Jury gave 
a verdict of ** Not guilty.” 

Pomroy the shopman who killed a woman by pushing her out of his mas- 
ter’s shop, was put on his trial. The woman was abusive, and created a dis- 
turbance; Pomroy tried to remove her, but there was no evidence tht he 
intended to hurt her. The Judge stopped the case, and directed an acquittal 

William Glenister, a labourer in the gas-works at Thames Bank, was 
charged at the Westminster Police Office, last week, with murdering a child. 
The whole ease was very shocking. Elizabeth Reynolds has recently lived 
with Glenister; she had a girl seventeen months old, not the prisoner’ 
She went out at night, leaving the child asleep, got drunk, and was taken to 
the police-station for the night. Before eight o'clock in the evening Glenis- 
ter went home. Lodgers heard him take the child from the bed, and a noise 
as if it fell on the floor; it sereamed very much. At midnight, and early in 
the morning, the same sounds were heard; at six o’clock Glenister went to 
his work. About eleven the mother came home, and found her child dead 
upon the bed. There were patches of blood upon the floor; the child had 
no chemise on—one was found covered with blood; a shirt belonging to the 
man was bloody; there was blood on the clothes he wore when arrested. 
Mr. Pearse, a surgeon, examined the corpse, and said—‘“ I found the child's 
left arm and right leg broken; there were fifteen or sixteen severe contu- 
sions on the body and extremities ; an incised wound under the right eve; 
and nearly the whole of the head and face, on the right side particularly, 
was one mass of severe bruises. The face appeared to have been recently 
washed. There was blood on the mouth and nostrils. The bruises on the 
body appeared to have been inflicted many days previously.” The inference 
suggested by the evidence is, that the man destroyed the helpless infant by 
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repeatedly dashing it on the floor! He behaved with great indifference be- 
fore the Magistrate ; and when asked if he had anything to say, answered— 
“ All I’ve got to say is, after I got home, I don’t recollect anything as I 
done; I recollect only picking the child up, and falling down on it two or 

h the other men all the even- 
ing.” He was remanded. A Coroner’s Jury have given a verdict of ‘‘ Wil- 


three times. I n out a drinking wit 
ful murder” against Glenister. 

A fortnight ago, a 
house, at Limehouse, 
which occurred at mid-day through the negligence of workpeople. 
was estimated at a considerable sum. 


— is 100/., or imprisonment for eighteen months. Ryan was soon 
ibe 


rated, as he was considered to be under the control of Burridge. The 


two men were engaged in covering a workshop with canvass and pitch. 
Burridge put a large iron pot full of pitch upon the kitchen-fire, and left it 


untended ; it boiled over, and a great flame arose ; Burridge ran to remove | 
the pot, and called a person to aid him; but the oe was so heavy, and the 


flames so fierce, that they — the pot: then the flames spread so rapidly 
that the people about the place had to run for their lives. The Magistrate 


fined Burridge 10/., but allowed him two months to pay; if he do not pay, | 


he is to be imprisoned two months. 


ttery, cooperage, warehouses, sheds, and dwelling- 
longing to Mr. Flight, were all swept away b cs _ 

e loss 
Ryan, a labourer, and Burridge, a | 
carpenter, have been charged before the Thames Police Magistrate, under old 
acts of Parliament, for “ negligently setting fire to a house’’: the extreme 





A lad has been killed at the Blackwall terminus, in attempting to leave a | 


carriage before the train had stopped : he fell, and the carriages passed over 


inl. 





Che Provinces. 

The Mayor of Southampton entertained the lion of the day, M. Kos- 
suth, at his residence near Winchester, on Saturday last. Mr. Cobden, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Croskey the American Consul at Southampton, 
and the principal members of the Corporation, were among the assistant 
guests. M. Kossuth took the opportunity to make a very remarkable 
speech, which occupied upwards of three hours in the delivery ; _his- 
torically recounting the events of the Hungarian struggle, as the justifica- 
tion of the part which he played from beginning to end of that struggle. 

The toast which elicited his speech was that of ‘* The illustrious Kossuth.” 
Declaring that such generous terms made him unable to forbear emotion, 
which would not be subservient to eloquence, he said, that rather than en- 
deavour to give his hearers “a good speech,” he would, in a plain common 
manner—begging excuses for the faults of his language—give them some in- 
formation about the true nature of the struggle in Hungary ; because he be- 
lieved that there can nothing better be done than “to give a plain state- 
ment of the facts, without any flourish, or attributional pomp, as they passed 
in Hungary.” 

M. Kossuth commenced with an historical explanation of the constitution 
of his country; of the “‘ Parliament,” and of those quasi-municipalities the 
“county meetings,” which by their peculiar constitution and powers offered 
the strongest bulwark in Hungary against the encroachments of the 
house of Hapsburg. The house of Hapsburg ruled not by conquest, 
but by the free choice of the Hungarian nation—not without con- 
ditions, but upon the basis of treaties, pacifications, and coronations, 
which bound it to rule Hungary by her own laws and institutions. The chief 
feature of those treaties was, that the Monarch should reign in Hungary 
by the same lineal succession as in the dominions of the house of Austria— 
that the Austrian dynasty was recognized, and should remain Kings of 
Iiungary; and thereupon the King took on himself a sacred duty to respect 
and eonserve the Hungarian constitution, and to rule and govern Hungary 
by its own public institutions according to its own ancient laws. And that 
was the duty of the King. He swore to God, he swore to the Eternal God, 
tliat he hoped He would so bless him as he should keep that word. This was 
a resumé of the facts so far. Well, cut of thirteen Kings—out of the thirteen 
Kings we had of this house and dynasty, no one who knows anything of 


; gence that in order to avoid this Russian intervention we no 


Pursuing his rapid narrative, M. Kossuth recalled the reluctea) Gan 
of the sanction, and the contemporaneous plottings of the. Archduches ii 


with Metternich to get rid of that sanction ; the revolt of the Ser 


up by those secret plotters ; the King’s denunciation of Jellachich and the 


Serbs for their damnable treason, the marching of the Serbs @ 

_ : he ge e of the See oy 54 o> house of Hapsburg by the —— 
of the battle of Nov: against Charles Albert,] th iJ 
policy towards Jellachich. raz) the reversal of Ha 


, and the placing of him over H ; 

* alter ego ’”’—but by an ‘snsenatitetions! a ‘; pep ont A ~~ 4 
chich against Pesth, his defeat by Kossuth’s generals, and his be Jella- 
breach of his plighted word and of the truce granted to him by Koss . a 
wards Vienna to unite with Windischgriitz in the destructive assault u mth, to. 
capital for the King. But even when the Emperor of Austria had mo 

of his pen blotted out Hungary from the list of nations, and ieee scratch 
with his empire, to be ruled without law and at his own leasure—even the “ 
Kossuth did not proclaim final rupture with the house of Hapsburg, « on, 
I got true and exact intelligence that the Russian intervention was deci 
on, and had been accepted ; and when I had got, I am sorry to sa , the intelli 
help j 
the world—from nobody—no, not one——”’ [Here, overcome by j AN 
emotion, the voice of M. Kossuth faltered ; i burst into mae 
moments was incapable of proceeding ; while a burst of sympathy broke 
from thecompany. As soon as he had recovered he proceeded, still agitated 
“Then I considered matters in my conscience, and I came to the resoluti _ 
that either my nation must submit to the deadly stroke aimed at her if 
or, if we were not cowards cnough, not base enough to accept this suicide, it 
would not be amiss to put as the reward of our struggles—our fatal struggles 
that which should have the merit of being worthy the sacrifice of the People : 
and if we had to contest with two great empires—if we had no one to hel, 
us, if we had no friend, and to contest in our struggles for the liberties of 
Europe, because now the Hungarian question rose Europe-high, it assumed 
the dignity of an European question,—if it was our fate to struggle for the 
liberties of Europe, as once we had struggled for her Christianity, and if God 
should bless us, I proposed as a seven the independence of Hungary : and 
it was accepted. That is the statement, the brief—no, not the brief, but 
the true statement of the relations between Hungary and Austria. What 
was the result? How we fell—let me not speak about it—[After a pause)]— 
That is a matter of too deep sorrow to dwell on. So much I can say, that, 
though forsaken by the whole world, I am today confident we would have 
been a match for the combined forces of these two despotical empires, but 





| that it was my fault, and my debility, that I, the Governor of Hun ry, who 


history can charge me with exaggeration when I say that their rule was one 
: es | 


of continual perjury. [M. Kossuth spoke very earnestly and with emotion, 
dropping his voice so that the close of the sentence was not audible at the 
end of the table; and some person asked, ** A rule of what?” He 
exclaimed, ‘Of perjury, gentlemen—that is the word—perjury.”’ Cheers 
for some moments followed his emphatic delivery of the word.] I am 
a plain common man ; [ call things as they are.” Continuing his 
sketch, he told how the house of Hapsburg had, before the late struggle with 
Ilungary, reduced every one of the states over which it ruled to the con- 
dition of so many Imperial Provinces, under its absolute sway. In Hungary 
itself also, by violence, intrigue, the fomentation of unfortunate discords, and 


jthrough the constitution of ‘tthe House of Lords,’’ which consisted chiefly of 
rer rnment nominees, the National party at last saw plainly that three or 


tour hundred thousand nobles were an insufficient safeguard for the national 
\nstitutions. They resolved therefore to give those institutions to the people 
--that fifteen millions might be united in defence of what four hundred 
thousand had proved too weak to conserve : and that policy has animated 
the whole of the struggles of Hungary against the house of Hapsburg since 
the year 1825. The measures brought forward in Parliament in pursuance 
of that poliey—for the commutation of the onerous feudal burden of the ro- 
bot at a fair valuation to be paid by the State, for the improvement and un- 
privileged distribution upon all taxation, for the improvement of ju- 
dicial administration, and for the strengthening of municipal and local go- 
vernment against the centralizing despotism of the reigning house—were ra- 
pidly told; and the rejection of all those measures by the House of Lords, or 
by the Austrian Government. 

At the climax of this Parliamentary struggle came the news of the French 
Revolution, and that Vienna had risen up in revolt. ‘The measures before 
rejected were now speedily assented to by the Iouse of Lords; and a 
deputation headed by the Archduke Palatine went to Vienna to obtain 
the sanction of the King to these laws. The agitation in Vienna was 
great, and the King hesitated to grant Ilungary these rights. ‘ I went vp 

the Imperial Palace; and I told them there, that if the deputation was 

pt long waiting I would not guarantee on myself what the consequences 
would be, or that the movement that was taking place would not reach 
Hungary, if we were discomtited and disappointed in our just ex- 
peetations ; and 1 therefore entreated them to do us justice. They 
premised they would do so if only Vienna was quict, but that they cid not 
wish it to appear that the house of Hapsburg was compelled by its fears to 

just and generous. This was one of the moments in which | in my own 

ible person was a strange example of the various changes of human life. 
Myself, an humble unpretending seu of modest Hungary, was in the con- 
dition that I had the existence of the house of Iapsburg and all its crowns 
] in my hand, (77. Kossuth herve stretched out his arm with clenched 

s i the table. Tremendous cheering.) 1 told them, ‘ Be just to my 

therland, and IT will give you peace and tranquillity in Vienna.’ They 
pretuised me to be just, and 1 gave them peace and tranquillity in Vienna in 
uvernty-four hours, And before the Eternal God, who will make responsible 

{iim my soul—before history, the independent judge of men and events— 
t lave a right to say the house of Hapsburg has to thank its existence to me.”’ 


had the lead of this great cause, had not faculties enough to match Russian 
diplomacy, which knew how to introduce treason into our camp: but had | 
been capable even to imagine all these intrigues, we should not have fallen, 
As it is, you know the house of Hapsburg, as a dynasty, is gone; it exists 
no more—it merely vegetates. The Emperor can only act by the whim and 
will of his master the Czar. If only the Czar would not threaten every por- 
tion of the world where the prayers for liberty rise up from the nation to 
Almighty God—if the people of England would only decide that the Russian 
should not put his foot on the nations of Europe—if England would but 
only say ‘stop,’ and nothing more—the boast of Paskievitch, that he 
would put his foot on the neck of Hungary, would never be realized; and 
Hungary, I am sure, would have knowledge enough, truth enough, and 
courage enough, to dispose of its own domestic matters, as it is the soverei 
a of every nation of the world, and to put down any aggression on her 
iberties.”’ 

“That is the case for my country,” said M. Kossuth. ‘ My intention 
was to show you the past of my country was worthy of your generous sym- 
pathies, because it has stru gled in a fair cause; it has struggled valiantly 
for its national existence, which, once lost, there is no resurrection more for 
the people. I wish to secure for her your generous sympathy for this plain 
exposition of facts. The principle involved is one which you honour—the 
cause has been honoured in my undeserving person.” 

He concluded with a compliment to his host the Mayor, and the proposal 
of the Mayor's health. 

Mr. Andrews returned thanks, and proposed the health of “The 
Liberal Members” of the House of Commons; coupling it with the 
names of Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. Cobden. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said that it was a high privilege now to behold in 
safety in England “a man who would be celebrated to all ages.” 

Mr. Cobden made a speech of some length. 

Explaining how it was that he had not succeeded in moving from the 
place of his somewhat outlandish retirement in Sussex quickly enough to be 
yresent at the landing of M. Kossuth in Southampton, he told the company 
how, the moment he heard of M. Kossuth’s arrival in England, he started at 
once to pay him his humble respects. Seeing that one of the most base and 
dastardly attempts ever made against the character of any public man was 
being made in a portion of the public press against their guest, Mr. Cobden 
“determined to be here, to show these calumniators, that, if these slanders 
reach his character, it shall be only through ourselves.” He judged their 
illustrious guest worthy of the hospitality and moral assistance now given 
him, because the credentials he bears hither are the credentials of a whole 
nation, endorsed by the suffrages of a people. ‘* When fugitive sovereigns 
are driven from their shores by the execrations of their people to our shores, 
we throw open our vacant palaces for their reception—and I will not say 4 
word against the hospitalities of Claremont—but when a man arrives on our 
shores bearing not the curses but the blessings of his countrymen, I say that 
if England refuses a welcome to such a man, adieu for ever to that sympathy 
with nations and with nations’ rights which has hitherto been the boast 
England. But I take no merit in sharing in these honours. Selfishness as 
a public man might induce me, if I had no other motive, to be here today. 
But I am here speaking in the name of the great majority of the people 
of this country. I say it advisedly: I know as much of public um « 
any newspaper can pretend to know, and I say that this meeting, entiu- 
siastic as it is, fairly represents a large majority of the men, ay, and the 
women of this country.” : 

* People will see how far the aspirations of Europe will go with 
and how they may expect the support of Englishmen, or Americans, 11" * 
future proceedings. My illustrious friend stated, at the conclusion of he 
most eloquent address, that he wishes only for such a demonstration in us 
country as shall prevent Russia from invading his country, or from imler- 
firing with the settlement of its domestic affairs. Well, if there be om seg 
who has a stronger opinion than another on the subject of nonintervention, 
Lam that man. Iam fanatical in that doctrine ; because I think there can 
be no vigour in manhood in the country which looks to the right or * oe 
external aid, and is not allowed to develop its resourees by its own interan 
working. Put I quite agree with my friend, that a word spoken by nalan 
would have an almost irresistible force in the councils of despotie sever = 
I confess 1 hear with regret that the invasion of Hungary by Russia, oe 
greatest seandal to civilization in our day, should have been allowed to pass 
without an angry pretest from this country. 1 stated that so long as the » 
pute lay between Austria and Hungary, we should go no further than ex 


vathy with the right ; but from the moment that Russia inter- 
~ ous power 


his cause, 
their 
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fered it became a changed question. Here was a semi-barbar 
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. with its hordes to crush a more civilized country ; and a stron 
ct fom the Government and people of this country would have been of 
vantage. 
papense ofanation was due to M. Kossuth before he was fairly launched on 
ublic gatherin; that awaited him. * He is anxious to avoid even the 
the P ce of interfering in our domestic affairs; and under these cireum- 
appearan I think it would be wrong for any political party to offer any act of 
stance” sraternization with our Hungarian friends, or to claim any political 
‘entity. In short, I think I may once for all avow that there is nothing in 
the position of our friend to warrant any ny claiming political identity 
ith him. He took the constitution as it had existed for eight hundred 
wi’. and therefore I see no reason to identify him with Whig, Tory, or 
‘cal in this country. I hope that after his moderate and singularly ta- 
Jented address, this great community will see that he is to be received on the 
of the nation at large as representing an entire people, and that at no 
ublic meeting will any question be introduced which he could not discuss 
P'thout incurring the appearance of that intervention which he is most 
anxious to avoid.’ ; - 

On the health of Mr. Croskey, the American Consul, being proposed, 
Mr. Croskey said, he was sure that M. Kossuth will be received in Ame- 
rica, by all parties, whether Whig or Democrat, as Lafayette was re- 

jved in 1825. 
ons Americans are no Red Republicans—they love law, order, and the 
constitution as the basis of their liberties ; and although it has not:appeared 
that Kossuth intended to institute a Republic in Hungary," still he fought 
for the constitutional rights of his nation, and as such has endeared himself 
to all lovers of true liberty.”” : 

Mr. Croskey “took that opportunity to say a few words on the subject of 
intervention, on which r Jobden had so much dwelt.” No country has 
go well adhered to the doctrine of nonintervention as have the United States. 
The doctrine was bequeathed to them by Washington, and they still look 

n it as a sacred bequest. But there are many of his countrymen who 
consider that with their increased power and their dazzling future a new and 
different policy may be forced upon them by the necessities of their condi- 
tion. The time will come, if it has not already come, when the United 
States will be forced into taking more than an interest in European politics. 
When they should be so forced, he hoped they would still adhere to the ad- 
vice of Washington, and at the same time require of other members of the 
great family of nations to adhere to the same doctrine. He hoped, when 
introduced into the arena of European politics, they would be introduced as 
the ally of England upon some such great constitutional cause as that of 
the independence of Hungary crushed by foreign intervention. Hand in 
hand with Great Britain, no combination of despotic governments could re- 
enact the terrible drama of placing the foot of absolutism upon the neck of 
national independence and constitutional freedom. 


The banquet given by the Corporation of Southampton to M. Kossuth, 
on Tuesday, had its interest discounted by the previous banquet and 
making at Winchester. M. Kossuth had gone to London on Mon- 

y, to consult his medical adviser; and returned to Southampton from 
London direct on Tuesday, becoming the guest of Mr. Croskey the Ame- 
rican Consul, for the day and night. The banquet was given where the 
addresses were presented last week, in the Town-hall, over the Bar Gate 
—aroom capable of holding but a very limited com Among the 
invited guests, were Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Walker, late Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and Colonel T. B. Lawrance, as the 
representative of his father the American Ambassador, (who was detained 
in London by the state of his health,) Lord Charles Fitzroy, Sir John 
Scott Leslie, M. Pulszki, Mr. Wilcox one of the borough Members, Alder- 
man Wire, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. Mr. O’Connor seems to have 
caused some annoyance to the less Radical company, by his obtrusive at- 
— to play a leading part. 

“The place assigned him,’’ says the report, “‘ was at some distance from 
the m9 rsons. While the dinner was progressing, he came up and 
addressed M. Kossuth, saying, ‘I love you; my heart is yours,’ &c.; at the 
same time reeping his hand. The Mayor started up and said, ‘I can’t allow 
this.” Mr. O’Connor—‘ Why, what’s the matter?’ The Mayor rose and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I have attended many public meetings, and I do not 
think such liberties as this ought to be allowed.’ This elicited loud cheers 
from all sides of the hall, in the midst of which Mr. O’Connor resumed his 
seat. Ata later period of the evening, and before the cloth was removed, 
Mr. O'Connor again rose, and began to address that portion of the audience 
which was nearest to him ; apparently not at all to their satisfaction, as was 
shown by the hisses, and cries of ‘Oh, oh!’ which resounded from all sides. 
The Mayor again interfered, and, addressing the meeting, said, ‘Gentlemen, 
if you will but have patience, I will attend to that gentleman, and if he 

not know his duty I will endeavour to teach it him.’ This again elicited 
enthusiastic cheers, which again silenced the honourable gentleman.” 

The speech of M. Kossuth in reply to the toast of his health touched on 
many points. 

Our nation was praised forasmuch as it not only bears good-will to the un- 
fortunate, but offers a brother’s hand. This only would explain the great 
phenomena that ‘ those honourable classes whose entire capital consists of 
their honest labour and their time—those classes before whose majesty every 
rank must bow—that they left their labour, and gave up their time, to ex- 
press their sympathy for the principle of liberty.”” The eloquent develop- 
ment of this panegyric included a sympathetic reference to free trade. Our 
recent legislation in repulsion of the Pope was glanced at ; and the effective 
points were made, that though M. Kossuth is himself a Protestant by birth 
and conviction, he has throughout the late struggle been the representative 
of a nation the majority of which is composed of Roman Catholics, and that 
im past times it has been not the least of Hungary’s glories that she has had 
Catholics ready to struggle in peace and die in the fight for freedom of con- 
science and religious liberty to all. 

Towards the end of his speech, M. Kossuth referred to “ those base absurd 
calumnies”” on himself which he had been “ surprised to see where he 
should not have expected.” He said—“ It may be, that, relying on the fact 
that my people are a moral people, who have never, in any one example or 
instance, given its confidence, given its love, to a man who was not an 
honest man—it may be that, relying on the testimony of that people, I shall 
not further consider these calumnies : but it may also be that I shall entreat 
against them the protection of the laws of England. I shall consider the 
matter, so soon as the duties which I owe to my fatherland will leave me a 
moment to sacrifice to myself.” 

Colonel Lawrance returned thanks on behalf of the United States. 

Throughout the whole of the United States there is but one heart, and 
that beats with sympathy for the name of the illustrious Kossuth. May the 
of freedom in Hungary, though now dim in the horizon, 7 culminate 
shine in its zenith; ‘and 7 Hungarians be a free and happy people, 


Victorious in the land of their birt 
a Dudley Stuart, in a characteristic speech, identified Poland with 














The interests of the two countries are inseparably connected. (M. Kos- 
suth—* So it is.’’) It has been said that the Poles are the enemies of every 
government in Europe ; but the reason is that every Government in the East 
of ag is the enemy of the Poles. 

Mr. Walker (styled ‘“‘ Honourable” by virtue of the public office he 
held in America) spoke to the toast of “The Constitutional Governments 
of England and the United States.” 

He especially endorsed the sentiment of the American Consul at Win- 
chester, that whilst America is opposed to any intervention in the concerns 
of other countries, the time may come when, if despots should combine to 
overthrow the liberties of any nation, the people of the United States would 
be prepared to unite with their ancestors the English in withstanding them. 
‘These islands are, from their remarkable insular position, a sort of break- 
water of liberty between the American and the European continents; and 
the Americans feel that if the surges of despotism ever break on their own 
shore they must first overwhelm this country. If, then, this alliance of 
despots, headed by Russia, which is the soul and body of the whole, should 
attempt to make war upon free governments—if it should intimate to Eng- 
land, as it did to Hungary, that it must give up its free institutions—if it 
should say to England, ‘ Abandon your Queen, give up your throne, give up 
your Parliament, give up your trial by jury, give up your habeas corpus, give 
up all those great fundamental principles which mark you as a free people,’ — 
if these tyrannous demands should ever be made, and the people of England 
should say to their relatives—for they feel that they are dws to the Eng- 
lish, in blood and in language, and by a thousand endearing recollections of 
the glories of the past—and they will be related, too, as I believe, looking at 
these two flags—(Pointing to the flags of the two nations in the room)—by 
the still brighter glories of the future,—and if this country should ever say 
to the United States, ‘The time is come when the great conflict must com- 
mence between the principles of despotism and those of liberty ’—a conflict 
which I believe is close at hand,—there are millions of my countrymen who 
would delight to flock to the shores of Great Britain, and under its and their 
standard to overthrow despotism. Why should England and America united 
fear the world in arms? Is not the ocean theirs? Do not their commercial 
and naval marine amount to nine-tenths of the commercial and naval marine 
of the whole world ? But I will not boast of their power. all I will say is, 
that in America there are four millions of militia, and I believe that if the 
day which I have indicated should come, the vessels now built and those 
which would be created by such an occasion would not contain the millions 
who would rush to the reseue of liberty at the call of their forefathers. As 
to the welcome which awaits Kossuth in America, I believe it will be a wel- 
come from every heart and every lip; weleome will beam from every = 
They will take him to their hearts, and give him such a welcome as has 
never before been extended to any one except our illustrious benefactor La- 
fayette. His reception will be even more tender, This illustrious man 
comes to them as an exile ; he comes to them as a man who, for the present, 
has been struck down in the cause of liberty, Like Lafayette he has been 
in Austrian dungeons, and like Lafayette he has suffered for liberty. Every 
party will strive to do honour to a man who has done more, they believe, for 
the cause of liberty, than any other man of the present century.” His 
toast was, ‘‘ Louis Kossuth, without wealth or office, but more feared by the 
despots of the world than an army with banners.”’ 

The company continued their speeches in honour of the illustrious 
guest until a late hour. 


An intimation has been conveyed from the ayer of Southampton to 
Mr. George Wilson, that M. Kossuth will visit Manchester. ‘The Cor- 
poration of Liverpool, in a very full meeting on Thursday, voted an ad- 
dress of welcome to the distinguished exile. 


The General Council of the Manchester Parliamentary and Financial 
Association of Manchester met on Tuesday, to consider their course in 
reference to recent political portents. On the motion of Mr. Bright 
M.P., seconded by Mr. Kershaw M.P., the following resolution was 
adopted— 

“That the Prime Minister having announced it to be the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure for the reform of the representation 
in the coming session of Parliament, this Council, ones with many 
urgent requests from various parts of the country, resolves to convene a 
meeting of friends of reform, chiefly, if not exclusively, from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, for the purpose of conferring on the steps which may be necessary 
to give due expression to public opinion, and thus to secure such a mea- 
sure of reform as may be satisfactory to the country.” 

Another resolution was adopted, to the effect that the Executive Com- 
mittee should convene such meeting at such time as they might find most 
convenient, and take such other steps as might be necessary. 

A body of Parliamentary Reformers in Bury, Lancashire, assembled in 
the Town-hall of Bury at the end of last week, to receive a deputation 
from the National Parliamentary and Financial Association, and hear 
speeches from Mr. W. J. Fox M.P. and Mr. Tindal Atkinson. Mr, Fox 
explained the origin of the Association, the objects it contemplates, and 
the claims it has on the active populations of the manufacturing districts for 
their support. He set forth the Reform creed of the Association, de- 
nounced the corruptions and iniquitics of the existing political machine, 
and concluded by declaring — 

“We are no innovators; we are not newfangled constitution-mongers ; 
we are not revolutionists : we adhere to principles which have been asserted 
generation after generation, and which are the real constitutional principles 
of this country; which, while it has one House of Hereditary Legislature, 
should have another House of Representative Legislature—a House of Com- 
mons—nominated by the Commons of England. We have nailed our flag to 
the mast. It was not lowered for Pitt, Castlereagh, Peel, or Wellington ; 
and it shall not be stained or dishonoured for a Grey or a Russell.” 

A resolution, demanding that the creed of the Association shall be made 
law, was unanimously adopted. 


The foundation-stone of the Oxford Diocesan Training School, for the 
education of teachers, was laid on Wednesday, by the Bishop of Oxford, 
at Culham, about a mile and a half South-east of Abingdon. ‘The build- 
ing will be in the style of the fourteenth century, and will stand on three 
sides of a quadrangle, with a frontage 226 feet long. About a hundred 
dormitories will be provided. The cost will be about 12,000/ ; at least 
20002. of which is still to be raised; for a commencement in building was 
made before the whole fund was raised, “ in the firm hope that God would 
so prosper the undertaking in its progress ’’ as to provide the full means of 
its completion. The ceremony of laying the stone was one of much re- 
ligious form. A band of choristers from Oxford formed a portion of a long 
procession ; a regular formulary of successive prayers was gone through ; 
concluding “ suffrages ” were said by “the Bishop” and “ the People 
(a numerous and fashionable group) alternately ; and the whole was wound 
up by the harmonious performance of the doxology by the choir, and the 
parting blessing of the people by the Bishop. 
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The Commission issued by the Crown for inquiring into the existence 
of corrupt election practices in St. Alban’s opencd its sittings, in the 
Court-house of that borough, on Monday. The Commissioners are Mr. 


should at a future election keep their word, or give ici 
generally recompensed them with 2/. or 3. after the cles of one rote, he 
| The whole amount of money spent by Edwards in bribing the el, 


F. W. Slade, Q.C., Mr. W. Forsyth, and Mr, T, Phinn; and Mr, Fitz- | head-money, might have amounted to about 1700/.; and about soon 


gerald is their secretary. 

At the opening of business, Mr. Slade stated that it was intended to hold 
open court, so long as the proceedings were not reported with that detail 
which would injure partics giving testimony, and so long as opinion was 
suspended by the press during the pendency of the incompleted inquiry. 
The statute under which the Commission acts gives unlimited power to 
bring all the evidence before them which they think necessary; and for 
the furtherance of this end, also gives the Commission power to grant a 
certificate to each witness deserving it, which shall exempt him from 
every penal or civil consequence of the di-closures he may make. 

Owing to an imperfect understanding of the intention of the Commis- 
sion as to the publication of its transactions, the reporters of the London 
press retired from the Court-house on the first day of the inquiry; but on 
Tuesday, finding that they were not precluded from giving the substance 
of the proceedings, they regularly entered on their duties. 

Among the witnesses examined on the first day was Mr. Jacob Bell, the 
sitting oes. Mr. Bell desired to enter Parliament in order to pass 
a bill for the Pharmaceutical Society, of which he isa leading member. The 
famed Mr. pe om was the instrument of his direction towards St. Alban’s. 
The price of the borough was very explicitly mentioned to him; and his 
doubts, as to whether a large sum could be necded for legal expenses, were 
allayed by Mr. Coppock’s assurances that the money would be required for 
“agencies and various things.”’” Mr. Brace, a respectable London solicitor, 
went down to St. Alban’s to make inquiries; but returned with a very un- 
favourable opinion of the partics he came in contact with, and advised his 
client to have nothing to do with St. Alban’s. But Mr. Bell conferred with 
Mr. Coppock, and then resolved to go on; Mr. Brace handed him over to 
another attorney; and himself only meddled occasionally to keep his client 
‘out of mischief.” Summoned by Mr. Coppock, there appeared in London 
Mr. Edwards, the notorious witness who was imprisoned by the House of 
Commons; a man for twenty-five years connected with the St. Alban’s con- 
stituency, ten years ago manager of the bank there, afterwards a farmer, 
always the controller and manager of the Liberal elections, and once the 
manager of a Conservative triumph. Mr. Edwards made his bargain for 
money with Mr. Cop ‘k. The money transactions were studiously oblique 
and complicated. The first advance was a packet of five hundred sovercigns, 
brought by “Jenkins,” a man then unknown, and coming from an 
unknown treasury, but since connected with Mr. Coppock, Mr. Brace, 
and Mr. Hills the partner of Mr. Bell ; and afterwards four other packets of 
five hundred sovereigns each were conveyed from Mr. Llills through 
Mr. Brace, through Mr. Coppock, and through Mr. Edwards’s son to 
Mr. Edwards himself. Mr. Hills, the partner of Mr. Bell, frankly de- 
poses that he cannot now wholly explain the details of these advances, be- 
cause he purposely complicated the entries of them with partnership matters 
in the partnership books, so that if any inquiry should be made the source 

of the money should be concealed. ‘The constituency seems to have been at 
the fingers-ends of Mr. Edwards, and to have been counted off by him in its 
leading features of Liberal, Conservative, and purchaseable, with the most 
minute and fractional accuracy, Mr. Simpson, wins ilattorney, tried to get his 
hand into the election scramble, and he even offered from his party to pay 
off Edwards with 300/, hard cash ; but Edwards knew his supremacy, rejected 
that and other offers, and boasted that he would poll two for every one that 
any other person would poll. Edwards’s evidence before the Commission 
was given on Wednesday and Thursday. ‘lhe reader retollects, from 
our description of the proceedings before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, the mode in which bribery was managed in St. Albun’s. At a 
small house in a lane, ever since significantly called by the inhabitants 
“Sovereign Alley,” the venal citizens came and went to the ring of the 
Bell-metal of the fortunate candidate. After a general description of these 
matters, Mr. Edwards was asked the actual names of the citizens whom he 
thus bought and sold. He objected to mention those names. 

Chief Commissioner Slade said—** You must supply the names.” 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth-—** The reason is, that the act of Parliament requires 
a list; and if you cannot give a list, we must ask you seriatim whom you bribed 
first, whom you bribed second, whom you bribed third, and so on through all the five 
hundred names, till we come to the end.” 

Witness—“ It is a painful thing to me, Sir; and my tirst suggestion is, will you 
tell me, in the presence of those who are here, what will be the consequences if | 
withhold the names?” 

The Chief Commissioner—‘* That you will be imprisoned until you answer.” 

Witness—* A very pleasant thing for me, certainly! have been eighteen weeks 
in confinement already ; and I should readily be shut up cighteen weeks more if you 
would not press these questions upon me.” 

‘The Chief Commissioner—‘** You are bound to give the names.” 

Witness—‘* Let us first go back to the act of Parliament: it says that I must answer 
all the questions pui to me.” [Here the witness’s feclings gave way, and he was 
for a moment affected even to tears. The Commissioners ordered a glass of water 
to be given to him; and he soon recovered the remarkable nonchalanee with which 
he had given his evidence up to this point. Owing to indisposition, he had been 
accommodated with a chair during his examination.} He proceeded—** I am pie- 
pared to answer the questions. It was either on the 29th or the 30th November 
that the voters were first brought singly to me in my room in the house in Chequers 
Street. 1 can't tell how many voters I saw that first night—TI think it was between 
forty and fifty.” 

The Chief Commissioner—‘* Can you now give us the names ?” 

Witness—‘“* I can only give you them by going alphabetically through the re- 
eister of voters, if you compel me to do so. Names, | know, have been selected by 
partisans ; but it would be very cruel in me to gratify the eaprice of some few. 1 will 
go through the whole, so as not to make fish of one and fow! of another.” 

The Chief Cemmmissioner—‘* It is not to gratify us, or to gratify anybody; but 
the supreme power of the Legislature requires you to give the names; and there is | 
no alternative but to do it.” | 

Witness—“ I wish to do it, and I hope it will do good.” 

The Commissioners were then furnished with copies of the borough regis- 
ter of electors, and proceeded to call over the whole of the names in regular 
alphabetical order; asking the witness whether the voter in question had 
received anything for his vote, and how much. The witness made his 
answers from his recollection, by the aid of a copy of the poll-book. The 
Commissioners in this manner went over the whole of the register for St. 
Alban’s parish ; and the witness gave in about a hundred names of electors who 
had all received bribes of 5/. or upwards. In about a dozen cases the amounts | 
were as high as 8/.; but then the parties in most instances were stated by the | 
witness to have been employed either as messengers or spies, to entitle them 
to the excess above 5/.; and in some of these cases Edwards gave it as his 
opinion that the men had actually been under-paid, rather than over-paid, | 
in consideration of the services they had rendered to him during the five | 
weeks during which the canvassing lasted. In a few instances the bribes 
had been received by the wives in the absence of the voters ; and sometimes 
the husband repudiated the bargain, and withheld his vote from Mr. Bell, | 
without, hewever, returning the money. Most of the head-money had been 

id by the witness himself to the parties; and the rest, he had no doubt, 
had been paid by Mr. Blagg. The witness explained that his security against 
the bribed voters breaking their promises after they had pocketed the money 
was to have nothing to do with them on any future occasion ; and if they 





spent for the hire of committee-rooms, salaries of clerk, , 
band, refreshments, unlimited drink to the committee a Th mape to the 
and the dinners at which Mr. Bell was present. The money which Ea 
himself received was ‘‘a delicate point.” They would not believe omg ps 
he told them. But he had ‘another inducement” besides the n m4 
; : . a . nohey, 
should think that he appropriated about 50/. to himself. It beino 
to his mind that he had refused the offer made by Mr. Simpson of Soe ue 

i at | re e offer made by Mr. Simpson of 3007 
wards said, “if it had been 3000/. instead of 300/.” he would hay rer 
it. This answer provoked a searching question; to which he oe lied 
could easily explain it, but I don’t think you will press that question, if y, 
think of the serious injury it will do me. It is nothing connected with 
election, and it was only known to Mr. Bell lately through me.” a 
consultation in whispers, the Commissioners asked whether Edwards's obj : 
was “to obtain a pecuniary advantage, or only to retain the influence he & 
in the borough.’ He admitted that the inducement was greater an 
money: ‘it was the interest of some one belonging to me”—* an inte 
founded upon words that fell.” Being further pressed, he said, the « re 
fell from Mr. Coppock. 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth—‘‘ Well, we must ask, our duty compels us ¢ 
what the nature of the words that fell from Mr. Coppock was /” Witness— tee 
had no reference at all to the election: they only touched my own immediate 
sonal interest.” ‘ oe 

The Chief Commissioner—** We must know what the words were.” Witness—« 7 
think it rather hard if I must give up all that I have rested my hopes upon. T hen 
told you all that you have asked hitherto, wishing to conceal nothing; but this poj ; 
is a matter only touching my own private interest, and if you press me | shall lone 
it.” (dlere the witness's vowe faltered, and he shed tears.) He added, “ You don 
wish to destroy me.” " 

Mr. Commissioner Phinn—* It is our duty to ask this question, although the 
necessity is very unpleasant to us. You have given your evidence in a very candid 
manner hitherto.” Witness—‘ I have already given you the one; I told you the 
name of Mr. Coppock. So as it does not pass from my lips, I shall not suffer.” 

Mr. Commissioner Phinn—“ Is it a mere personal scruple on your part that 
makes you decline to answer?” Witness—* I have desired to give you every ine 
formation,” ‘ 

Mr. Commissioner Phinn—“ You say Mr. Coppock can give us the answer. We 
shall ask Mr. Coppock the question; but in case we do not get the answer from him 
we shall reserve to ourselves the power of examining you again on the point. There. 
fore, in deference te your personal scruples, the Commissioners will abstain from 
pressing you now.” 

Witness—‘* Mr. Coppock is at home now, and no doubt he will attend.” 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth-—‘* Well, we will not press you now, Edwards.” Wit. 
ness—‘* Thank you, Sir.” 

Mr. Coppock was one of the witnesses called in court : though he had been 
regularly summoned, he did not make his appearance. 


As winter approaches, it would seem that the burglars are about to resume 
their reign of terror. Last week the atrocious attack on Miss Nicklin and 
her brother, in Staffordshire, was reported ; and now we have a daring out- 
rage in Huntingdonshire. 

Mr. Fairley and his wife, natives of Scotland, manage farms for Mr. Hus- 
sey ; they live at Holborn Farm, near Upwood. At eleven o'clock on Friday 
sennight, Mr. Fairley heard footsteps outside the house ; he armed himself 
with a horse-pistol and a revolver, and threatened to fire upon the robbers 
(for such they proved to be) from a window. ‘They forced in the parlour- 
window and a back-door, and entered the house. For an hour the stout 
farmer, encouraged by his wife, held them at bay, firing down the staircase, 
The robbers returned the fire ; set fire to straw and furniture, and produced 
so much smoke that the farmer was obliged to capitulate. There were five 
robbers in the house, masked, and armed with four guns and three horse- 
pistols ; and more were heard outside. They dealt several blows at Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairley after they surrendered, and Mrs. Fairley had been struck on the 
head with a stone as . opened a window. The robbers ransacked the house, 
and regaled themselves : the farmer encouraged them to drink, telling them 
where they would find some good whisky. At three o'clock in the mornin 
they decamped. Mr, Fairley immediately roused his neighbours at Upw 
and the country was scoured. Near daylight two of the gang were found 
asleep in a ditch, drunk, and smelling strongly of whisky. ‘the windows and 
doors of the farm-house are a complete wreck, and the plaster on the walls is 
riddled with shot and bullets. 

A servant-girl has been the victim of a “ garotte ” robbery at Bristol. She 
had been sent by her master to get a five-pound note changed, and was re- 
turning through Stokes Croft, when a man, behind her, threw a rope round 
her neck, and, whilst she was choking and falling, took away the money and 
got off with it. 

A gamekeeper has been killed at Rufford in Nottinghamshire, in an affray 
with poachers. The Earl of Scarborough’s keepers were on the watch at 
night, armed with flails. A large body of poachers came up; a contlict en- 
sued, with stones, bludgeons, and flails; William Roberts was struck by a 
stone on the head, and he died in a few days. At the scene of the contliet 
a number of large nets were found. Fourteen men have been arrested on 
suspicion. The poachers are said to have been stockingers and agricultural 
labourers. A strong feeling pervades the vicinity in favour of the poachers. 
There are regular clubs of these depredators, every member paying an et- 
trance-fee upon joining one. 

A fourth man is in custody for the murder of the young girl near Frome. 
Against one of the prisoners a strongly criminatory circumstance has been 
proved: before the murder a woman saw in his possession a handkerchief, 
ragged at the corners and with slits; after the murder, that handkerchief 
was found on a table in the cottage. 
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At the inquest on Ann Cornell, the woman who died under suspicious ei- 
cumstances at Clare in Suffolk, it was proved that arsenic was found in the 
corpse. The verdict was “ Wilful murder” against William Rawlinson. 
He is upwards of eighty years of age. The Magistrates have committed him 
both for the murder, and for administering arsenic to his step-daughter. 


The bodies of two infants have been found in the Trent, near the bridge 
where the corpse was discovered last week. Eight murdered infants have 
been found in that vicinity within a year. 


IRELAND. 
The Treasury minute of the Government intentions respecting the con- 
solidated annuities due in repayment of the famine loans has been pub- 
lished : it is dated the 21st of October. f 
The Lords of the Treasury bear in mind that the forms of repayment 0 
these loans have been rendered easier by the extension of the period, am 
that the whole of Ireland has been exempted from any payment ou this ™ 
count during the past year. They are of opinion that the general state or 
the greater part o: Ireland does not call for any relief from the — sat 
the act ; but they cannot doubt that there are some districts where Te : 
must be given—for instance, where the local resources are already insufficien 
to meet the ordinary expenditure for the relief of the poor, and a rate-In~ 
has been needed. But further postponement will only prolong uncertainty : 
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r dence to the distressed owners and piers, the 

fr restoring cont be ‘definite both as to amount and also in time ”; there- 

emission of payment, either altogether or to a certain extent_accord- 

. oe circumstances of each district, is far preferable to postponing the 

ag © ”. and the Government will submit a measure to Parliament with 





mee, they will “ take the following course in anticipation of the 
sre to be submitted to Parliament.” “ The Poor-law Commissioners in 
cel are authorized to direct the treasurer of any union in Ireland to re- 
Irelan his hands any sum which he may have received from or on account of 
= division in which the expenditure for the relief of the poor, in the 
aad ending 29th September 1851, has amounted to four shillings in the 
year on the valuation then in force, and not to pay over to the Paymaster 
pooniel Services in Ireland the annuity due from such electoral division for 
fhe current year ; and where the ream | for the current year, added to such 
iture, amounts for | electoral division to a sum exceeding four 

ings in the a on such valuation, to pay over to the Paymaster of 
vi] Services such sum only, in respect of the annuity, as together with the 
ebarge for relief of the poor in the past year will amount to four shillings in 
and to retain the remainder im his own hands. Her Majesty's Go- 

t will propose to Parliament that the sum so retained in respect of 


the 
men A : ” 
be for the current year shall be entirely remitted. 


the annuities due 

A deputation from the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, headed by 
the Marquis of Downshire and Mr. Sharman Crawford, presented to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, on Wednesday, a piece of plate, and an assortment of 

uisite specimens of the linen fabrics of the Northern manufactories, to 
mark their sense of the interest he has taken in the material welfare of Ire- 
and especially in those branches of industry which the Flax Society is 
intended to foster and stimulate. Lord Clarendon acknowledged the gift 
with a cordial and practical speech, and invited the deputation to dine at 
the Viceregal Lodge next day. 

A banquet was given in Athlone, on Tuesday, to Mr. Keogh, the Mem- 
ber, as leader of the Irish Brigade. There was a very full muster of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to honour Mr, Keogh; and Archbishop 
M‘Hale took the opportunity to say, that his presence there might be con- 
sidered a full answer to the rumours that he had seceded from or become 
cool towards the Catholic Defence Association, 

The new entrances of students at the Queen’s College in Cork are 
thirty-eight ; of whom no fewer than twenty are “sons of some of the 
most distinguished and important Roman Catholic families” in Munster, 


James Troy, a land-bailiff, has been murdered on the road near Dungar- 
ya. Troy was to have been an important witness in a law-proceeding in 
which a number of tenants were interested; the day following his death the 
tenants attended the court, but the absence of the murdered man prevented 
apy processes issuing against them. — : ; 

two young boys have been committed for trial at Athlone for placing a 


wheelbarrow filled with stones on the railway. The mischievous urchins 


wished to see “‘ what a fine crash 't would make”’; and it did make a fine | 


erash. A train approached; the obstruction was seen, and speed slackened, 
but not sufficiently to prevent a collision. The barrow was smashed to 
i and stones and fragments flew in all directions, to the intense delight 
of the boys, who stood by enjoying the “fun,” Fortunately, no one was 
hurt. 





SCOTLAND. 


Among other proposals for enlarging the Parliamentary franchise in 


Scotland, one which has found favour with Mr. Hume and others, is that | 


of taking the poor-rate as the basis of qualification. The Scotsman shows 
that this basis would be inapplicable, from its complexity, and its incom- 

teness. There are in Scotland 880 parishes, or ‘combinations’ of 
parishes: of these bodies, nearly 600 raise their funds in four definite and 
differing modes, which would give four different general classes of quali- 
fications ; 50 others raise their funds “ according to established usage,”’ 
that is to say, in as many indefinite and differing modes; and 235 raise 
their funds by voluntary contributions, therefore ewe no poor-rate at all, 
and consequently can yield no yaluation-basis for any qualification. 

The Glasgow journals claim Mr. James Parker, one of the new Vice- 
Chancellors, as a native of their town. He is stated, to be the second 
son of a deceased member of a late West Indian firm; was born in 
Glasgow, and educated at the High School and University there. The 
Glasgow Herald states that the late judicial appointment was not only 
unsolicited by the Conservative barrister, but was “ pressed on his ac- 


Mr. John Crawford, writer, of Paisley, has been tried for assaulting the 
Reverend Patrick Brewster. The case excited great interest “ in the whole 
West of Scotland.” Mr. Crawford was charged with “ wickedly and felo- 
aiouly” striking Mr. Brewster: he denied the wicked and felonious intent, 
but admitted that he struck Mr. Brewster, excited thereto by the abusive 
language of the reverend gentleman. The fracas took place in the house of 
James Murray, a ‘ church officer” ; there seems to have been some serious 
misunderstanding about church matters, previously to which Mr. Brewster 
and Mr. Crawford were on the most friendly terms. At Murray’s, Mr. Craw- 
ford took up a “‘memorial”’ from a table, put it under his arm, and refused 
to give it up to the clergyman ; the latter declared that Mr. Crawford should 
not leave the room, and made some irritating remarks; then Mr. Crawford 
seems to have assailed him with his fists pretty vigorously. The Jury de- 

ted for a quarter of an hour, and then a majority acquitted Mr. Craw- 
. There was a loud burst of applause, and one or two hisses, when the 

ig Was announced. 
Archibald Hare, a young man who was convicted of murdering Ronald 
LGregor, in the main street of Blantyre, was hanged at Glasgow on Friday 
last. are stabbed his victim, “‘ apparently from drunken phrensy or bra- 
vado.” No doubt existed on the mind of any one that Hare was a homi- 
cide; but he persisted to the last in asserting his innocence—perhaps he be- 
lieved it, if he really struck the blow during “ drunken phrensy.”” He was 
courageous and self-posse-sed during his imprisonment. On the scaffold, he 
a short oom te the crowd, reasserting his innocence, but warning 
ers to beware of dram-drinking and bad company. His last words 
Wwere—“ Put your confidence in the Lord, for He will never leave you. He 

* given me grace this day, and I care no more for death than any person 
) am od his bed this night; for I have found favour with Christ Jesus our 


, 





Foreign aut Calovial. 

Fraxcr.—The last efforts of M. Billault proved as fruitless as his first 
and second endeavours. On Saturday he threw up his mission finally ; 
and it became matter of general report that the cause of his failure was the 





distrust of himself personally which all fractions of the Moderate party 
entertained. “ They did not think his name afforded sufficient guarantees 
of order.” Yet M. Billault is the same man whom the Moderates were 
last year glad to adopt as their candidate in the elections of the Saone-et- 
Loire, against the candidates of the Mountain. The increasing exigency 
of the reactionary party is significantly marked by their present rejection 
of M. Billault. 

On Saturday evening it was supposed that the Cabinet crisis would be 
indefinitely prolonged by the failure of M. Billault ; but on Monday, 
greatly to the surprise of all Paris, the Monitewr appeared with the com- 
plete list of a new Ministry. 

Interior—M. Tiburce de Thorigny, formerly Advocate-General of the 
Court of Appeal at Paris, in the room of M. Léon Faucher. 

Foreign Affuirs—M. Turgot, ex-Peer of France, in the room of M. Baroche. 

War—General of Division Le Roy de St. Arnaud, Commander of the 
Second Division of the Army of Paris, in the room of General Randon. 

Marine—M. Hippolyte Fortoul, member of the Nutional Assembly, in the 
room of M. de Chasseloup-Laubat. ; 

Finance—M. Blondel, Inspector-General of Finance, in the room of M. 
Achille Fould. M. Turgot, Minister of Foreign Aliairs, is charged with the 
Finances in the absence of M. Blondel. : 

Agriculture and Commerce—M. Xavier de Casabianca, member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, in the room of M. Buffet. 

Public Works—M. Lacrosse, member and Vice-President of the National 
Assembly, in the room of M. Magne. 

Public Instruction and Worship—M. Charles Giraud, member of the In- 





stitute, in the room of M. Dombideau de Crouseilhes. 

Justice—M. Corbin, Procureur-General of the Court of Appeal of Bourges, 
| in the room of M. Rouher. M.C, Giraud performs the functions of Minister 
of Justice in the absence of M. Corbin. 

M. de Maupas, Prefect of the Haute-Garonne, is appointed Prefect of 
Police, in the room of M. Carlier. 

Of this Cabinct only three members have seats in the Assembly. 

M. Thorigny, the Minister of the Interior, was formerly a Legitimist, 
but he became Advocate-General of the Paris Court of Appeal under 
| Louis Philippe. After the revolution of 1848, he resumed his original 
practice at the Lyons bar. He is described as a man of the highest pub- 
lic and private integrity ; and it is said that he has shown so much energy 
against the Revolutionary party as to bring on himself the especial ani- 
mosity of that party. 

M. Turgot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a descendant of the great 
Minister of Finance under Louis the Sixteenth. As to his abilities there 
is discrepancy in the accounts. The correspondent of the Daily News 
says he was one of the incapacités; the correspondent of the Times is 
content to say that he is a man of immense wealth, and a strict partisan 
of order; while the correspondent of the Globe declares him “ to stand 
very high as a man of intelligence and acquirements.”’ 

General St. Arnaud, Minister of War, is the latest imported of the 
African Generals : a successful leader in a late expedition ; a good soldier ; 
but a doubtful statesman. 

M. Fortoul, Minister of Marine, has been a distinguished literary cha- 
racter ; beginning life as a St. Simonian and a Radical writer on admin- 
istration, and becoming Conservative on being made a Professor of Lite- 
rature at Aix. He can know little of ships. 

M. Blondel, Minister of Finance, is “a practical man’: he was re- 
commended by his predecessor, M. Achille Fould. He is now absent on 
a special mission in Corsica; where, it may be mentioned, some high 
Austrian and other German functionaries are now also said to be staying 
on similar “ special missions.” M. Fortoul is a devoted Bonapartist. 

M. Casabianca, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, is an able law- 
yer; a Corsican by birth; and one of Louis Napoleon's most confidential 
| advisers—an influential member of his “ entourage,” or personal clique. 
| M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public Works, is another personal retainer of 
the President: he is not a new Minister, having been a member of the 
| President’s first Barrot Ministry. He is a son of the Admiral Lacrosse 
of the Empire, and himself saw service before and at Waterloo. It was he 
who in the old Chamber of Deputies carried against M. Guizot, on the 
rupture of the entente cordiale by the Pritchard affair, a motion for add- 
| ing ninety-three millions of francs to the budget of Marine. 

M. Giraud, the Minister of Instruction and Worship, held the same 
post in the provisional Cabinet which followed the Baroche Ministry. 
| He is a wealthy Conservative, and a member of the Institute. He is 
not the M. Augustin Giraud at first consulted by the President on the 
formation of a Ministry. 

M. Corbin, Minister of Justice, is an energetic and courageous Reac- 
tionary. 

As a whole, the Cabinet is more completely a Ministry of Louis 
Napoleon’s personal partisans than the has ever yet ventured to instal. 
Among the organs of the pross, the Constitutionnel, La Presse, La Patrie, 
and the Gazette de Franee, are the only newspapers of mark that can find 
any favourable words for the new Ministry. ‘The Jownal des 
Debats says, “ We see that there is a Cabinet, but we do not 
see that there is a policy.” The Opinion Publique, and Ordre, or- 
gans of the Moderates, regard the Ministry as a defiance: but still 
they comfort themselves that a erisis which might have had a disas- 
trous end has only had a ridiculous one. But La atric, M. Lamartine’s 
organ, breathes patience to the Majority, and congratulates that party 
that all the new names are drawn from the party of Order. The Legi- 
timist print the Union says, the new Cabinet is weakness and hypocrisy 
impersonated by men individually honourable ; at once a deference to the 
| party of Order, and an attempt to deceive it which will not succeed, 
| The Siéele and the National, organs of the Republic n party, declare the 
| Ministry to be a collection of nullities destined to mask personal policy. 
| La Presse, M. Girardin’s voice, is enough pleased, simply that the Cabinet 

is the removal of M. Baroche and M. Faucher, the author and reporter of 
| the law of May 31. : : 
These various indications of opinion show that the general impression 
was one of contempt, and the general attitude one of distrust and very 
moderate expectancy. 3 

It is considered that Dr. Véron has both defied the contempt and anti- 
cipated the expectancy, by an article in the Constitutionnel, in which he 
announces the project of an immediate appeal to the country on the 
Presidential election, and then a direct onslaught on the Constitution, for 
its revision by the present Assembly. 

The President's message “ will cause to pass, as it were, in review before 

us that numerous and powerful demagogical army which threatens France 
and Europe. Between the National Assembly, which refuses the revision, 
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and the two millions of petitioners and the eighty Councils-General whiclr 


demand it, there is a natural and sovereign arbitrator—the country. The 
President of the Republic, opening of his own will the arena to all pre- 
tenders, d ds an i diat ap al to this arbitrator. Is it not more 
wise to put an end in the month of November, before the claims of all kinds 
which become due at the end of the year, to the fever of uneasiness which 
will prevail in the public mind, than to wait on a bed of agony for the crisis 
of 1852? If, in this election, approved by the prudence of the National As- 
sembly, accomplished under the most absolute universal suffrage, and when 
it will be allowed to vote for every one, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte a second 
time obtains a majority of votes, he will appeal to the wisdom of the present 
representatives to modify the Constitution. Let any sensible man be applied 
to: will the country, in the midst of the dangers which increase every day, 
incur the risk of being submerged under the tumultuous waves of the elec- 
tion of a Constituent, and would it not be threatened with destruction under 
the storms which would take place during the arduous and tumultuous 
labours of this new Assembly >’ 

But the Patrie has since said—‘“ We are authorized to declare that the 
President of the Republic has not yet degun to draw up his message.” 
This contradiction of the Constitutionnel has produced an article of angry 
ill-temper from Dr. Véron, but no reaffirmation of his statements. It is 
stated that a draft of a message had been drawn up and shown both to 
the editor of the Constitutionnel and to M. Girardin ; but as the publica- 
tion of its main features by Dr. Véron had alarmed the Moderate party, 
and the commercial public—to such a degree as to lower the funds a half 
per cent—the original draft has been burnt, with the intention to prepare 
an entirely new document. 

Sparn.—The concordat with the Pope, lately concluded, has been so 
carefully withheld that doubts of its existence were insinuated ; the docu- 
ment has therefore been published in Madrid. Its retrogressive spirit has 
provoked an outburst of criticism, betokening that its complete execution 
will be full of difficulty and danger. It declares that the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic religion “shall rule and dominate exclusively, as of yore, in 
the whole kingdom of Spain, so that the calamities of the times shall cause 
no detriment to it, and all other faith be excluded "’; it gives those of the 
sacred office power to “ remove all difficulties and obstacles ’’; it promises 
a new division of dioceses, and hints—in the words “ we trust to behold 
things restored to their primitive state "—at the restitution of the re- 
ligious orders ; it ordains the sale of deteriorated Church property ; and, 
“in compliance with the prayers of our beloved daughter the Catholic 
Queen of Spain, that we do have a care for the tranquillity of her king- 
dom, which would be endangered if an attempt were made to recover the 
property of the Church already disposed of,” it decrees that completed 
purchases and present holders of such property shall not be disturbed. In 
reference to the hint of restoring the regular orders, especially, the tone 
of the journals is so hostile and bitter as to imply, that if the thing be at- 
tempted it may cause a total sweeping away of all remaining Catholic in- 
stitutions. 

Avsrria.—The Emperor was at Tarnpol on the 21st October, and 
was proceeding thence into the Bukovina. But on the 25th, it was re- 
ported at Vienna that he would be home “in a day or two” ; the jour- 
ney into Galicia being, for some unstated cause, about to close as abruptly 
as that into Lombardy. The Austrian Soldier's Friend, a military jour- 
nal noted for good information on army matters, but not an official jour- 
nal, has published what it calls an Imperial Resolution, dated Cracow, 
the 12th October, for the reduction of the army. The reductions are set 
out in very specific detail, and the correspondent of the Daily News roughly 
estimates their amount at 80,000 out of the 600,000 men of the Austrian 
army at present enrolled on the armed-peace footing. 

Inp1a.—The overland mail which left Bombay on the 3d October 
has arrived in London. The only point of any political interest in the 
news is, that the occupation of Herat by the Persian troops, or by the 
Sirdars of Candahar, had wot taken place. It was thought most likely 
that the son of Yar Mahomed, the late Khan, would quietly succeed to 
his father’s government. 

Sovrn Avusrratia.—Papers from Adelaide to the 12th July have been 
received. The elections for the new Legislature had been in full swing, 
and had not quite terminated. They had much turned on the question of 
grant or no grant in aid of religion ; and one of the latest journals records 
with pleasure the election of “three more members in the Anti-State- 
Church interest.” 

The Metropolitan of Australia, the Bishop of Sydney, had declared in 
favour of the principles of the Anti-Transportation League, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the New South Wales branch of that society. 


Plisrellanraus. 


It has been announced that Mr. Benjamin Hawes has resigned his 
office of Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, upon his appoint- 
ment to that of Deputy Secretary at War, in place of Mr. Lawrence Suli- 
van, who retires after upwards of forty years’ service. Mr. Hawes is 
succeeded in the Colonial Department by Mr. Frederick Peel. 

The Home Office, obeying her Majesty’s directions in pursuance of an 
address of the House of Commons, dated the 7th of July, has issued to 
the Town-Clerks of the English and Welsh Municipalities, a circular 
commanding each to make “a return of the number of municipal electors 
on the burgess-list made out before the date of this order in the several 
boroughs in England and Wales which return Members to Parliament 
and have a Municipal Corporation.” 











The relations of Prince Castelcicala with the British Government have 
unfortunately assumed so unpleasant a character, that, although the Prince 
is one of the oldest foreign Envoys in this country, and figured during the 
war in the military operations of the British Army, the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment has acted judiciously in appointing another Minister, Prince 
Carini, in his place ; and this nobleman may shortly be expected to arrive 
—_ Madrid, where he is now resident, at the Court of London.—Times, 

ct, 28, 


We have received the following correspondence between the Prince 
Castelcicala and Lord Palmerston, relative to the communication, offi- 
cially, by the former to the Foreign Office, of a pamphlet published in 
Gabe in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

* Prince Castelcicala to Viscount Palmerston. 
** 15 Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, August 9. 

“« My Lord—In a report which appeared in the Times paper of yesterday 
of the sitting of the House of Commons, I have read that your Excellency, 


in answer to a question put by Sir De Lacy Evans relative to 02” 
tions of Mr. Gladstone against the Government of the ie ne ica- 
ter, said that you considered it your duty to send copies of te august mas- 
British Ministers at the various Courts of Europe; and snce. same % 

said publication, grounded upon substantial documents, = - reply to the 
its appearance, I have the honour to send fifteen copies to yo 4 Y made 
and therefore request your Excellency will take precise] ~ * -xcellency, 
for their distribution as you have done for those of Mr. Gladsto: yume means 

“ The known maxim ‘Audi alteram partem,’ the courtesy « of 
lency, and, in the present conjuncture, what is better, your justice, _ A 
me to hope that your Excellency will not find my request is iscreet. ead 

ASTELC ” 
“ Viscount Palmerston to Prince Castelcicala, ane 
“ ‘oy . 

“ Prince—I have had the honour to receive your letter of one phen 
enclosing a copy of a pamphlet entitled The Neapolitan Government ain 
Gladstone, and requesting that copies of that pamphlet may be forw. rd = 
her Majesty’s Ministers at the several European Courts. I haye ne ~ > 
you in reply, that I must decline being accessory to the circulation of a tg 
phlet which, in my opinion, does no credit to its writer or the Goren r-> 
which he defends, or to the political party of which he professes to bean 
EE... ne a teat the 

“T should never have taken the liberty of addressing you : 
of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, if you had — by your letter of the & bi | 
rendered it necessary for me to do so ; and I can assure you that it is not vith” 
out pain and reluctance that I state to you my opinion in regard to th < 
pamphlets and to the matters of which they treat ; but I feel that allenee ox 
my part, after the receipt of your communication of the 9th, would ex a 
me to misrepresentation. I feel myself therefore compelled to say, that 
Gladstone's letters to Lord Aberdeen present an afflicting picture of a syste - 
of illegality, injustice, and cruelty, practised by the officers and agents i the 
Government in the kingdom of Naples, pte | as might have been ho 
would not have existed in any European country in the present days; and 
the information which has been received upon these matters from many other 
sources leads, unfortunately, to the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone by no 
means overstated the various evils which he describes. But Mr, Glad- 
stone’s letters were evidentiy written and published, not, as the pamphlet 
which you send me insinuates, in a spirit of hostility to the King of a 
with feelings adverse to the Parliamen and Monarchical constitution which 
his Sicilian Majesty has granted to his subjects and has confirmed by his Royal 
oath; Mr. Gladstone’s object seems, on the contrary, to have been the friend} 
purpose of drawing public attention to, and of directing the force of public 
opinion upon, abuses which, if allowed to continue, must necessaril sap the 
foundation of the Sy ome monarchy, and prepare the way for those yio- 
lent revulsions which the resentments produced by a deep sense of long-con- 
tinued and yma, ee Hy" are sure sooner or later to produce. It 
might have been hoped that the Neapolitan Government would have re- 
ceived those letters in the spirit in which they manifestly were written, and 
would have set to work earnestly and effectually to correct those manifold 
and grave abuses to which their attention has thus been drawn. It is ob- 
vious, that by such a course the Neapolitan Government would do more to 
frustrate the designs of revolutionists, and to strengthen the Monarchical 
institutions of their country, than could be effected by the most rigorous 
proceedings of the most vigilant Minister of the Police. But the Govern- 
ment of Naples will be much mistaken if it imagines that a pamphlet, con- 

sisting of a flimsy tissue of bare assertions and reckless denials, mixed 
with coarse ribaldry and commonplace abuse of public men and politi 
ties, will paccewme: * any useful purpose, or render any real service to the 
yovernment on whose behalf it appears to have been written. And I must 
take leave to observe, that there are admissions, direct and indirect, in Mr, 
Mac Farlane’s pamphlet, which go far to establish the conclusions which he 
professes an intention to overthrow. PALMERSTON.” 
It will be remarked, that the letters above given were written so far 
back as the month of August; but we understand from the person from 
whom we have received them, that it was only lately that they have been 
made known to the diplomatic world.— Times. 


The quarterly return of marriages, births, and deaths, has been pub- 
lished by the Registrar-General. 

The return of marriages comprises those of the Spring quarter, ending 
on the 30th June 1851. 

The marriages were 38,498; a less number than in the spring quarter of 
the precedin year by 520, but a greater number than in the spring quarter 
of 1848 by ae he marriages only amounted to 30,048 in the spring 
quarter of 1842; they rose to 34,268 in the spring quarter of 1844; to 3/,11I 
in the spring quarter of 1846; declined to 35,197 in 1847; and rose again to 
39,018 in the spring quarter of 1850. . 

The Registrar-General observes—‘ Every marriage is the establishment of 
a family, and is generally the result of some deliberation: it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the prosperity of the country and the prospects of the 
people should be expressed pretty accurately by the fluctuations in the mar- 
“— returns.” 

he various districts of the kingdom exhibited so varying rates of marry- 
ing impulse, that one cannot exhibit any general tendency or law. ‘* While 
the marriages increased rapidly in some parts, they were stationary or de- 
creased in others. In London, 6515 couples were married; which exceeds 
the number married in the summer of 1848 by 1106. In Surrey out of 
London, in Sussex, Kent, and Berkshire, the marriages were nearly sta~ 
tionary. In Hampshire they decreased. In the South Midland, the Easter 
Counties, as well as in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire, marriage was 
stationary or decreased. In Cornwall and Somersetshire there was an I~ 
crease. In Gloucestershire marriage was stationary. In Herefordshire and 
Shropshire the numbers married were unprecedentedly low. In Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Warwickshire—including the chief seats of the Midland 
iron trade—the marriages increased. The marriages rose from 383 in 1848 
to 487 in Birmingham. In Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire, 
the marriages were below, in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire above, the 
average number ; the excess occurring chiefly in the districts of Nottingham, 
Chesterfield, and Hayfield. The marriages in Cheshire and Lancashire de- 
creased. The decrease was considerable in Liverpool, and greater o> 
Manchester. In the West Riding of Yorkshire there is an excess; and t 
is most conspicuous in Sheffield, where the marriages in the five a 
uarters ending June 1847-51, were 283, 273, 289, 339, and 404, In] <4 
the marriages were 351 in the June quarter of 1848; 530 and 487 in 
corresponding quarters of 1850 and 1851. In Hull, the marriages 0. but 
from 147 in the June quarter of the cholera year, 1849, to 176 in ee ue 
have fallen again to 158. The marriages decreased in the North Ri +s 
Yorkshire, in Northumberland, and Cumberland; increased in the coa' tres 
tricts of Durham. In Monmouthshire and Wales, marriages were less 
quent than in 1850.” . ; ee + tt has 

The report of marriages concludes with this statistical agg ee ae 
been observed that the iages increase after a fatal epidemic ; a "a : 
present return the marriages, it is seen, have been in excess generally 





cholera was most fatal in 1849.” 
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births and deaths reported are those of the summer quarter ending 
the 30th September 1851. . : 
“ were 150,584; the greatest number ever registered in the same 
The ~ year. number exceeds by 23,411, and 15,361, and 3614, 
season hs in the September quarters of 1847, 1849, and 1850. The births of 
096 children have already been Sor and it is probable that in the 
467, numbers will not fall short of 600,000. The increase is distributed 


= 





year ;visions of the country except the South Midland. 
orer all the — 91, The health of different parts of the country dif- 
The and the difference is greatest in summer. In the ten summer 


fers widely, 1841-50, the ae in 506 districts, comprising, when the 
was taken, 10,126,886 people, was at the rate of 18.10 in 1000 an- 
. while in 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, and 7,795,882 
nually "the mortality was at the rate of 25 in 1000 annually. Thus, at least | 
in every 25 deaths which occur in towns are the result of artificial causes. 
se nortalit in the quarter ending poor 1851, was at the rate of 23 
Ths 1198 in 1000 in the two groups of districts; it was a little below the 
» in the country, and considerably below the average in the towns. 
oy saoual rate of mortality per cent in all England was, on the average of 
ten summers, 2.099; in the summer quarter of 1851 it was 2.020. 
Notwithstanding the unparalleled influx of temporary residents during the 
months of July, August, and September, “London has enjoyed a de- 
of health above the average in the last summer quarter : 13,064 deaths 
_ ted which is a less number than was registered in the summer | 


were 
omer quarter of 1849, when cholera was epidemic.” 
The South-eastern division has been less healthy than last year; diarrhea, 
us fever, and scarlatina, being prevalent. The South Midland division | 
was generally healthy. Oxford suffered heavily; Cambridge, on the other 
as unusually healthy. In the Eastern and the South-western divi- | 
sions the mortality was below the average; in the West Midland and North | 
; the health was as good as usual. The North-western division 
constantly suffers more than the other divisions of England; but in this | 
summer it is above its own average. The Registrar of the division says— 
«The improved health, and, it co f be added, temper of the people of the 
may assuredly be ascribed to the cheapness of 





adulterate food is not so great.”” In Yorkshire, the mortality has been above 
the average; and the same has been the case in the mining districts of South 
les. 

, the general social facts also noted, are these two. ‘The popula- 
tion is decreasing in Shiffnall, from emigration and want of employment in 
the agricultural districts.” ‘The population is quitting Colne in Burnley, 
in search of employment; and is increasing in Blackburn, in consequence 
of the erection and enlargement of cotton-mills.”’ 

From official sources of information, the Registrar gives some data for 
4 ison of the increase of the population by the excess of births over 
deaths, with the decrease of the population by emigration. 

“ While 150,584 children were born and registered in the summer quarter, 
91,600 died ; leaving an excess of 58,984 in the population. The 
excess of births over deaths in the first nine months of the present year has 
been 170,411 ; which is probably more than equivalent to the actual increase 
of the population.” In the same quarter there left the ports of the United 
Kingdom at which there are Government emigration offices, 85,603 emi- 
grants. The emigration has hitherto been greater in 1851 than in the cor- 
responding quarters of 1850. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 











Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases. ......6.ccccseececeeveeceveees Coccccccceccoece 2,354 coos §6268 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. 479 eve 37 
EEE DENEOEED cc ccccccccocsccecccssccevecccecevcoccnececcs 1,654 174 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,031 coco |§=—888 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........0cccceceeeeeeee 294 eves 43 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,376 coon §=608 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 579 seve 48 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......6.ccceccceseeseeteeeeneees eo» 100 sees 17 
Mhildbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C..........0eseeeeee - hie eee 5 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ee 64 eose 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. ........ccccecceceeeeee 15 ecce 1 
Malformations. .. ee 21 eee 4 
Premature Birth «+ 212 secs 35 
Atrophy. ++ 163 cove 27 
seeee 482 eeee 43 
Sudden... ee sl eevee 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance........++++s++e000* - 200 eevee 25 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......+.+++ eecccce 9,287 977 
The Reverend W. Welden Champneys, Rector of Whitechapel, has been 


preferred to the vacant Canonry of St. Paul’s. 

Crawford the sculptor, whom the American Government has now engaged 
at Rome on a colossal group of equestrian statues, is claimed by an Irish 

urnal as a native of Ballyshannon. His family still resides in that town, 

ut his mother emigrated to America with the future sculptor when he was 
only three years old. Thus, among the eminent contemporary sculptors, 
Ireland claims as her own, M‘Dowell, Foley, Hogan, Carew, Lawler, and 
Moore.—Dublin Letter. 

The Napies correspondent of the Times writes, on the 19th October—“ I am 
sorry to hear that the indulgence lately shown to M. Poerio has been stopped 
W a new officer appointed to the command of Ischia prison, and that though 

. Poerio still remains in the infirmary his chains have been replaced.”’ 

We understand that Father Gavazzi has been advised to enter an action 
for libel against some Newcastle and Sunderland newspapers, which have 

ublished, as his portrait, impressions from old stock wood-cuts that they 
~ - hand, of the criminals Archibald Bolam and Patrick Forbes.—S/ ielde 

azette, 

Captain Priestley, of the Twenty-fifth King’s Own Borderers, ordered into 
arrest for refusing to obey General Aitchison's order to “ goand be damned,” 

been set at large.— United Service Gazette. 

George Tyrrell, a pensioner of the Lancers, in his ninety-seventh year, 

, married, at Limerick, a woman of seventy. ‘The happy couple had 
buried three partners a piece. 


A Commission appointed by the Bishop of Ripon to make a preliminary in- 
quiry into the behaviour of the Reverend Stephen Mathews, the aged in- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, Hanging Heaton, have declared that sufficient has 
been proved before them to warrant a further investigation. The charge is, 
that Mr. Mathews seduced Mary Halliwell, a girl of sixteen, teacher in the 
perieh-school : two attempts to affiliate a child upon the clergyman failed be- 
ore the Magistrates ; whose two decisions, however, crea much excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood. 
gorcerrh Nichols, a fine-looking seaman, has been committed for trial by the 
Southampton Magistrates, for the murder of Charles Phillips, a Black sailor, 
ut the Bay of Monte Video, on the 21st July last. The crew of the Christina 

urray had been drinking; at night there was a quarrel and scuffle; Ni- 
chols and P hillips struggled together, the Black was stabbed twice, and he 
in a few minutes : it does not appear with what weapon he was stabbed. 


district, rovisions, which | — 
are not only abundant but also of better quality, because the temptation to 


| 


+ * 
toed, 
George William Beadle, an elderly man, who has been poor-rafe Neefor 
for Ilford and Romford for twelve years, is a defaulter for a la -- - 
wards of 1000/., it is supposed. He was produced before the Ilf ingle 
trates on Saturday, having informed against himself, and placed ap hi 
perty in the hands of the Poor-law Commissioners. His solicitor plegpeitt 
e 


oO- 
was an unfortunate, not a bad man—his difficulties had arisen ie 


rors in his accounts. He was admitted to bail. wf 

A fortune-teller has met her deserts at the Southampton Quarter-Sessions. 
She not only duped the credulous, but incited a girl to rob her father. Mary 
Anne Blandford was in the habit of consulting the fortune-teller, Charlotte 
Morris: she wanted to go to London to sce the Exhibition; Morris asked 
her whether her father had any money, and when she found he had, di- 
rected her to make free with it. The girl took 5/. or 6/.; went again to 
consult the wise woman, and laid down 4s. as a fee ; Morris turned her back, 
and would not handle the money, as she could then say, with a clear con- 
science, that “she had never taken anything from her.” Mary Anne’s mo- 
tions had been watched ; Morris’s house was entered, and the five shillings 
were found to have been moved from where the girl placed them. The for- 
tune-teller was convicted of “ feloniously and unlawfully receiving” the 
money. Sentence, fourteen years’ transportation. 

A porter has been killed on the South-eastern Railway, at Headcorn, by 
the bottom of a coal-truck falling out: the porter fell with the coals on the 
rails, and was crushed to death. 

Mrs. Musgrove, the wife of the owner of a general y | at Pendleton, near 


of 1847 and 1848, and half the number (27,172) registered in the | Manchester, served a man in the evening with powder from a cask ; he had 


scarcely left the shop before the contents of the cask exploded, two more 
tubs were fired, and the house was a heap of ruins. Mrs. Musgrove and her 
two children were taken out alive, but the mother has since died. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our table is crowded with unused Communications, some of them both able and in- 
teresting: but we cannot this week spare room for any Letters. Let us whisper 
to correspondents in general, and those of the clerical order in particular, that 
brevity, if not a passport to our pages, is at least a very influential recommenda- 
tion. 


POSTSCRIPT. | SATURDAY 


Last night's Gazette notifies that Mr. Fox Maule, the Secretary at 
War, “has appointed Benjamin Hawes, Esq., to be his Deputy.” 

It also announces formally, under date the 29th October, the appoint- 
ment of Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., D. Ph., to be Gentleman Usher in 
the Household of Prince Albert, vice Colonel Sir William Reid, re- 
signed, 

All letters for places in the United Kingdom posted after this day—Sa- 
turday, November 1—must be prepaid by stamps, or be sent unpaid; no 
ecin will henceforth be received from the person posting the letter: if 
sent unpaid, double postage will be chargeable on delivery, Unpaid let- 
ters of greater weight than four ounces are not forwarded through the 
post. Penny, twopenny, tenpenny, and shilling stamps, can be purchasad 
at all post-oftices, 


There now remain in the Crystal Palace the wares of not more than 
five hundred or six hundred British exhibiters; but the Foreign exhi- 
biters continue slow in their arrangements for departure. It is said that 
our Customhouse-regulations are so pedantically tedious as to astonish 
even their official-ridden minds: but the cause cannot lie there, or it 
would be felt equally by all; whereas it is mentioned as an honourable 
characteristic of the Swiss and the Tunisians especially, that they have 
been more prompt both in their arrival and in their departure than any 
other people. 


The Paris papers of yesterday contain no news beyond the statement 
S| the Journal des Débats, that M. Corbin refuses to accept the office of 
inister of Justice, to which he was appointed while absent from Paris. 

By the Humboldt steam ship, from New York on the 18th October, we 
have news of the solution of a Colonial Cabinet crisis. The Canadian 
Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry had, after long increasing signs of decay, 
resigned ; and the following new Ministry had been formed. President of 
the Council, Dr. Rolph, of Western Canada; Inspector-General, Mr. 
Hincks, who held the same office in the defunct Ministry, and whose 
differences with the late Premier caused the break-up of the retired 
Cabinet; Provincial Secretary, Mr. Morin; Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Malcolm Cameron. The Attorney-Generals for Canada West and Canada 
East are Mr. William Morris and Mr. W. B. Richards ; but it is said that 
these officials are not in future to have seats in the Cabinet. It is an- 
nounced that Mr. Louis Joseph Papineau is resolved to retire from pub- 
lic life. 

Letters from Alexandria say that a Government engineer from Malta 
is “exhuming the prostrate column known as Cleopatra’s Needle.” 
They add, “ it does not seem that he is very sanguine of its condition 
justifying him in recommending the outlay necessary for its removal to 
England.” 


We stated last week, on the authority of a “ fashionable contemporary,” 
that Lord Campbell had effected a safe arrival in this country out of the 
hands of his Holiness the Pope, of whom he had sought a personal 
shrieving for words spoken at the Mansionhouse as the l’rotestant and 
convivial Lord Chief Justice of England. But one is mystified to read 
in the same contemporary of today’s date, that his Lordship “arrived 
at Stratheden House yesterday evening, from a tour in Italy.” The 
Chief Justice loves a joke, and not impossibly may have been emulating 
his old opponent and friend the Ex-Chancellor at Cannes: as Lord 
Brougham once managed to be dead and alive at the same time, Lord 
Campbell may now have contrived, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, to be 
“in two places at once.”” But the simple and important facts are, we 
believe, that Lord Campbell started from Rome for England, but looked 
in at Cannes on the way, and so has now returned both from Cannes and 
from his “tour ir Italy,’’ by the same arrival of yesterday. The former 
announcement being likely to vitiate the accuracy of the future historian, 
we have deemed it a duty to record these fruits of our research. 


The obituary announces the death of Mr. William Wyon, R.A., the chief 
engraver at the Royal Mint. He died at Brighton, on the 29th October, 
after a long illness. Mr. Wyon’s eminence in his department was ac- 
knowledged on the Continent; the leading European Monarchs have on 








many occasions availed themselves of his abilities. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


StTock EXxcHANGR, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The English Stock Market advanced at the beginning of the week, when 


Consols reached 98. The full of the French Funds, however, induced specu- | 


lative sales, and a reaction of about § per cent; the closing price this after- 
noon is 97} 2. ‘The only circumstance for remark is the scarcity of Stock ; 
Consols being the same price for Money as for Account. The jobbers conse- 
quently experience a difficulty in supplying the demand for investment. 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents do not maintain the same proportionate value 
as the other Stocks, and within the last few days the difference between them 
has slightly lessened. It would appear that a very large portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales made under the Encumbered Estates Act in Ireland have 
been temporarily invested in this Stock, during the adjustment of the claims 
of the various encumbrancers on the estates sold. The market is consequently 
kept heavy, by the expectation that some of this large amount may be 
thrown upon it. Money continues abundant; the rate of discount being from 
2 to 3 per cent. 

The tre Stocks, with the exception of Venezuela, which has risen con- 
siderably and been done at 36, and Russian Four-and-a-half Bonds, which 
still continue in good demand and scarce, are all lower. Mexican Stock has 
been depressed to 25}, but has rallied again, and today reached 26. Spanish 
Active Stock is lower; having fallen below 20, and closing this afternoon, 
without any vitality, at 19 203. Dutch, Belgian, and the Continental 
Stocks generally, are in disrepute. 

The Railway Share Market is not so flourishing as it has been; most of 
the current Shares being lower than they were last week. The business 
transacted has been of a very general character; nothing requiring special 
remark has occurred. The French Shares are without material change: 
the prices have been well supported, notwithstanding the decline of the 
French Funds. 

Tomorrow, being the Ist of November, will be kept as holyday both at the 
Bank and Stock Exchange, and no business of any kind wil be transacted : 
we therefore give the closing prices of both Stocks and Shares today, as none 
will be obtainable tomorrow. Aberdeen, 8? } ; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 
4}; Bristol and Exeter, 78} ; Caledonian, 11} § ; Chester and Holyhead, 173; 
Eastern Counties, 53; East Lancashire, 14; Great Northern, 15% ; Great West- 
ern, 81} 803 81; Lancaster and Carlisle Thirds, 8} ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
543.4; London and North-western, 113% } ; London and South-western, 82} 2 ; 
Midland, 484 %$ 72; North Staffordshire, 8}; South-eastern and Dover, 
18 i} York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 174; York and North Midland, 19}; 
Hull and Selby, 995; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 13g }; Boulogne and 
Amiens, 10; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 163; East Indian, 
203; Paris and Strasbourg, 103. 















3 per Cent Consols ........ - 9752 Dutch 24 per Cents 58} 4 
Ditto for Account .. _——_ | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 891 t 

3 per Cent Reduced 962 97 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 253 } 
3} per Cents ... 97{ 98 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ... 88 9 
Long Annuities —— Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842.. 33 | 
ree — Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. ry 34 
Exchequer Bills............ 5253 | Russian 5 per Cents ........ Ml Lk 
| See - | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 1017 2 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 86 8 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents. 19 aot 
—— 44 per Cents ....... 91 3 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 38) 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 | Sardinian Scrip...........++ 34 “4 dis. | 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 3 BP NES acetseccscccsee 82 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......005 768 | 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 25th day of Oct. 1551. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes issued pececsceesere ove £28,614,515 | Government Debt........++++% £11,015,106 
| Other Securities ........ eos 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion .. 14,581,140 
| Silver Bullion. .....s.seeeeeeee 38,375 
—_aee | 
£28,614,515 | £28,614,515 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553 ,000 Government Securitics (in- 





Pesecescscrccces 8,151,112 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,241 ,768 
Public Deposits’... eae 5,175, 53 Other Securities. ........+.e06+ 12,843,838 
Other Deposits ...........+008 10,474,704 BIDE cebecconsasensnecenssace 7,916,280 
Seven Day and other Bills,.... 1,265 367 Gold and Silver Coin ,......... 617,650 

£34,619 ,536 £34,619 ,536 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Diyidead Accts, 


Che Cheatres. 

Without risking too much on the strength of a favourable débat, we 
may venture to express an opinion that the stage has made an acquisition 
in the person of Miss Laura Keene, a young lady who plays Jauiine in 
The Lady of Lyons at the Olympic Theatre. That Pauline fairly repre- 
sents the class of characters in which she is destined to shine, is much to 
be doubted. She lacks the faculty of giving strong expression to intense 
emotion ; and those scenes which are obviously most capable of passionate 
rendering are precisely those which in her hands are the least effective of 
the whole. It is not in force and passion, but in an evident intelligence, 
a careful by-play, a ladylike sense of elegance, that we at present discern 
the characteristics of Miss Keene ; and these are the constituent elements 
of an actress of genteel comedy. So much the better, perhaps; for we 
are in great want of leading comedy actresses, who, like Miss Keene, com- 
bine youth and great personal attractions. 

At another theatre—the New Strand—another instance of a rising 
talent may be found, though working in a very different sphere of action. 
We mean, the low comedian Mr. Rogers ; who, in a new version of the 
story of Husi-Money, plays a surly irascible pot-boy, with a doggedness 
quite his own. Strong individuality is a great qualification in a low 
comedian. Other actors, in their representation of a class of characters, 
may assimilate as much as they please to one another, but the low co- 
median must have something distinctive in his nature—some certain fa- 
culty of producing laughter, which is not possessed by any of his brethren. 
Thus, Keeley, Buckstone, and Wright, have all a different way of work- 
ing upon the risible muscles, It should be observed that the farce of Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence, which, though the same in plot with Hush-Money, 
differs from it both in dialogue and character, is well suited to bring out 

Mr. Rogers's peculiarities. 

At the same theatre, a burlesque on the subject of Thetis’s marriage has 
been produced. The dialogue displays an extraordinary talent for pun- 
ning; and some speeches were so studded with brilliancy, that the actors 
could hardly fight their way to the end of them, through the applause of 
the audience. But when we find that Thetis, to escape the intrusions of 
her lovers, retires to a casino, and suspicions are uttered that she is “ out | 
on the loose ” (sie) we cannot help exclaiming, “ Ohe, jam satis,” and 
wishing that our burlesque dramatists would find some new theme to il- 
lustrate. The writers of the “fast” echool, if they do not introduce a 





[Saturaay, 


little unity of allusions into their burlesques— ; 
| lesques altogether—will soon reach a a of dum ca ay 
man might despair of attaining. a 


bur. 
Owest 


Ingomar, transplanted from Drury Lane to Sad] 4 , 
change. A small house is better” adapted a recs thrives by the 
which is after all a sort of genteel comedy in ancient ccchtine ; “or 8 piece 
is in Mr. Phelps a genial discernment of ‘the picturesque ca < jond there 
play, with a hearty spirit in bringing them out. Altogether = ities of g 
lengthy work is produced with so much neatness and clegan € somewhat 
contemplating the series of agreeable tableaux, one forgets the oy that, in 
tion of the poet’s treatment to his basis. © Cispropor- 





BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLING ‘I 
A truly admirable head of the Duke, whether considned as a lik 
or as a work of art, has been recently completed by Mr nam 
on commission from the King of Prussia. The weal whi h ‘hnes, 
marble an} «f the heroic size, will remain on view at enn 4 wth 
till the end of the month we have just entered upon previousl Le 
ing forwarded to its destination. ‘The sculptor has evidently ben, » be 
to the display of his best strength by the importance of his subj yo 
has exercised his skill boldly and conscientiously: nor need we es 
the high degree of executive merit which such an effort on Mr Bebe = 
part naturally implies. We know of no work, whether pictorial a 
sculpture, which, without sacrifice of individual truth, conveys so eley. rir 
accurate, and complete a notion cf the Duke as he is. The King of Pr ; 
sia may well congratulate himself on his acquisition, aa 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

The excellent series of designs, chiefly by Mr. Nash, purchased by th 
Queen and Prince Albert, of the earliest of which we spoke some months 
ago on their first appearance, will shortly be on view at Messrs, Dickin. 
son's of Bond Street. The original project has been greatly enlarged the 
series, as now completed, consisting of tifty designs; and the importance 
of the ensuing publication, as a record of the great sight, is more than 
proportionately increased. We expect to return to the subject next week, 








*“ HISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR.” 

** We earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political 

of the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best coquainted ith 

its true character.” — Jimes, October 17. 
[Under the above title and motto, Fraser’s Magazine for November produces 
a capital article, the first chapter of a series; more informing in matter, and 
more truthful in tone, than the “ general reader’’ usually meets with. In 
the following extract, Louis Kossuth makes his first appearance on the 
troubled scene of Hungarian politics. ] 

“Although various ill-advised attempts have been made by Hungarian and 
British writers to compare the constitution of Hungary with those usa 
and observances which in England have limited the violence of hostile fac- 
tions, and compelled them, as it were, in pos of private passions, to labour 


| for the public good, it will be found, on closer examination, that the two 


constitutions are as different in their mode of working as in their results. 
In Hungary, the Upper House of the Legislature, or ‘ Board of Magnates,’ 


| consisted of the large landed proprietors and dignitaries of church and state 


it was provided that even the widows of magnates, and those whom business, 
pleasure, or ill health, prevented from attending the sittings of the Board, 


| should watch its proceedings by means of a deputy, who took the seat allotted 


to the absentee, but was not permitted either to speak orto vote. It appears 
that the duties of a magnate’s deputy were confined to the watching and re- 
porting the debates for the information of his employer. For the functions 
of that charge were usually conferred on young or briefless barristers and so- 
licitors, who, besides the emoluments of such a situation, were desirous of 
—, that information respecting the details and management of public 
affairs which the great newspapers in England convey to all ranks and all 
classes, but which in Hungary, by the want of private or official Parlia- 
mentary reports, was confined tothe few whose privilege it was to watch the 
proceedings of the two Houses. Among the most serious evils of this system 
upon the conduct of affairs, were the facilities it afforded to the magnates of 
slighting their legislative duties, and the amount of superficiality, ill-judged 
zeal, chicanery, and double dealing, which it encouraged. Whatever good 
effects it had, were confined to the training of a few needy and talented 
youths in the management of public affairs. 

“Of these was Louis Kossuth, the son of a small freeholder and land- 
steward in the county of Zemplin; who, born in 1806, had just completed his 
twenty-seventh year when his hereditary poverty and natural gifts attracted 
the attention of his father’s employer, and procured for him the small sti- 

ond of a Parliamentary agent and reporter. Although considerable interest 
1as been excited by later events about the early career of a man whom many 
consider as the prototype of the good and bad qualities of his nation, yet so 
blind were the loves and hatreds which clung around him, that little or no 
authentic information has transpired on the subject. But the few facts 
which can be said to be established, show him a gloomy and eccentric boy, 
and a youth in whom habits of study and application were curiously blended 
with some less creditable pursuits. “His enemies have accused him of exces- 
sive intemperance and sexual immorality, and of gambling and dishonesty im 
money matters. His friends, on the contrary, would make the world believe 
that Louis Kossuth’s youth passed amidst the purest and brightest aspira~ 
tion ; that he remained a stranger to the vices of the age ; and that the dis- 
honesty, intemperance, and immorality of the dominant Austrian faction 
could never at any time seduce the ascetic severity of his morals or the Ca- 
tonic rectitude of his principles. Fiction reigns undisturbed where facts 
fail; nor is it possible to reclaim the life of the Hungarian dictator from the 
extravagant assertions of party romance, so long as those who are most likely 
to know the truth are most interested in concealing it. But there is reason 
to fear that some parts of Louis Kossuth’s life, such as his alleged embezzle- 
ment of public monies, will always remain debateable ground for biogra- 
phers and the writers of political memoirs; for he was charged with that 
crime and prosecuted, and the documents relative to that prosecution have 
been destroyed. ; 

‘* There is reason to believe thst the corps of magnates’ deputies and private 
reporters of Parliamentary debates at the Presburg Diet of 1833 must have 
been deficient in style, as Well as in a just appreciation of the leading points 
of the transactions; for Louis Kossuth had no sooner entered on the fune- 
tions of his office, than the manner and style of his reports attracted the 
attention of his private friends, and by degrees of members of the Diet, and 
others interested in its proceedings. ‘His reports and commentaries on 
most important debates were in great requisition, and it was ultimately re- 
solved to print and circulate them. e manner in which this resolution 
was cuniel out is characteristic of the time and of the ie. The mag- 
nates and wealthy commoners of Hungary, who y spent their o. 
comes, if mot more, in pursuits often discreditable to themselves and o 
fensive to others, were, without an exception, umable to afford the funds 

















November 1, 1851.] 


- A small lithographic printing-press was 
the pro) urchased, but the sum re uired was collected by a general subscrip- 
ae of the Liberal Opposition. Mr. Kossuth’s reports, thus multiplied, were 
hon . .d under the title of a Parliamentary Gazette, and distributed among 
pe eoribers and those country gentlemen who chose to purchase political 
the ii nee at the price of a few shillings perannum. This undertaking, 
intel - limited in its extent, exercised a powerful influence on the political 


ont of Hungary. 
dere th - hewn cmenanel report of the proceedings of the Diet had 


blish - - ; 
-_ oe was not calculated to make it palatable to the generality of 
sar vo ts guarded language, its equivocations and frequent omissions of 





ected literary undertaking. 


ed by the Government; but its style, like that of most official | 
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agen in short, its edition for an official purpose, made it an object of | 


-— _—— icion and disgust. ‘The Government reports were, moreover, pub- 
+ with all the slowness which formerly characterized the operations of 
inental press. The publication of official returns in particular was 
carried on by fits and starts, and the public were alternately disgusted by 
an over-abundance or a total want of es papers. Mr. Kossuth’s re- 
published daily after the close of public business, recorded and com- 
Ped upon the last debates; they came to hand in single numbers, and 
while the questions of which they treated were still pending, and consequent- 
ly open to influence from without; and they were confined to the pith and 
marrow of the matter before the House. Ifis undertaking was eminently 
successful, and its influence became soon manifest to those agents of the Go- 
vernment whose duty it was to watch and report on the state of public opin- 
jon i gary. 
ee lovers fault of almost all Continental Governments, in the 
nt century, has been their practice of increasing the popularity of their 
itieal antagonists by petty persecutions. Though fully as vindictive, they 
ve been less courageous than the princes and statesmen of former ages, 
who never struck a second blow. In Austria, and in some other German 
countries, the system of repression by small measures had been carried to an 
astonishing and a dangerous perfection, for it was calculated to enlist 
public sympathy on behalf of its victims. Louis Kossuth the journalist 
was a source of serious annoyance to the Austrian Government, and an in- 
junction was issued to — the publication of his reports by means of 
lishography. The result of this injunction was, that those reports were 
ied by a staff of clerks; that their language became violent, aud their 
price higher ; and that their circulation was doubled. 

“ After the conclusion of the Diet in 1836, Louis Kossuth, whom ex- 

jence had taught the benefits of persecution, continued to provoke the 

Gorerement by his reports on the transactions of the county magistrates of 

Pesth. Up to that period, the King’s lieutenants in the various counties had 

sueceecel in preventing the publication of the local or county Dicts; and 

by so doing, they prevented all joint action and codperation of the various 

Hungarian districts. Injunction after injunction was issued from Vienna, 

and disregarded by Mr. Kossuth ; who, assured of the protection of the Ma- 
gistrates of Pesth, and glorying in the attacks of an unpopular Cabinet, 
continued still further to provoke his opponents to measures of violence. 

Orders were issued for the arrest of Kossuth ; but the Count Raviczky, the 
Chancellor of the kingdom, refused to sign the necessary warrants. He was 
removed, and his place given to the Count F. Palffy, who became a willing 
instrument in the hands of the Cabinet ; and the cities of Buda and Pesth 
witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a company of grenadiers with fixed 
bayonets marching to arrest a single and defenceless man. The reason whiy 
so strong a force was sent to do the office of constable has never been satis- 
favtorily explained. Even at the time it was a question with the witnesses of 
that exciting scene, whether the Cabinet sought to awe the public mind by 
an imposing display of military force, or whether those in power over-esti- 
mated the amount of popularity which their perseeution had gained for Mr. 
Kossuth. But whether from bravado or fear, the result proved that the 
Austrian Government committed a terrible fault, if not a crime, in arresting 
the franklin of Zemplin, the salaried clerk of a country gentleman, and the 
publisher and _— ofa a a newspaper, with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of a martial expedition. 

“ The news of this event ued like wildfire throughout Hungary. Peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and deputations, were sent in from all parts; and 
while Kossuth awaited his trial in the ‘ New Prison’ of Pesth, his name 
became the watchword of the Opposition, and his future liberation was con- 
sidered as the rallying-point of the wildest 47> Nor could this gigantic 
popularity be lessened by the arrest of other Liberals, although these later 
Vietims were more conspicuous, some by birth, and some by a longer and 
more active public career. The Count Kaday, Madaraz, Uhazy, B. Weasele- 
neyi, and Balojh, shared the journalist’s fate, and were arraigned with him be- 
fore the same tribunal. The sentence against Wesselenyi and Kossuth con- 
demned them to three years’ imprisonment, ‘ for having disobeyed the King’s 
orders.’ This sentence appears extremely mild, if compared with the long 
terms of imprisonment which the Austrian judges are in the habit of pro- 
nouncing against those whom their Government has cause to fear or to hate. 
But so great are the horrors of an Austrian state prison—which the ex- 

rience of later years shows to have been truthfully described by Silvio 

ellico and other Italian convicts—that even the confinement of a few 
months sufficed to affect the health of body and mind of many unfortunate 
men who were consigned to them. When, after two years’ confinement, 
the menacing attitude of the Hungarian counties induced the Cabi- 
net of Vienna to conciliate the public animosity by the publication of an 
amnesty, Mr. Kossuth left his cell, in the fortress of Munkacz, broken in 

ealth, and exasperated to the last degree. ‘ My fate rests in God's hands,’ 
said he, at a later period ; ‘ it is his to consign me to suflering, to exile, or 
to the block ; but even His power shall never again make me subject to the 
Habsburg dynasty !’ 

“Tt is strangely characteristic of the Austrian Government, that after raising 
Mr. Kossuth from his obscurity to the eminence of a political antagonist, 
and after giving him bodily proofs of their cruelty and vindictiveness, they 
should at length, in the eleventh hour, have sought to gain him over to 
their party. Their measures to that effect were as petty and awkward as 

ir former persecutions. If the liberated convict had been left to starve 
or liveon the bounty of his friends, his very poverty would have ruined his in- 

mce and confined his energy. If he had been _—— to an im- 
yom and lucrative office, his patriotism would have been suspected, and 
condition envied by those who could not hope for an equal amount of 
geed fortune. The Cabinet of Vienna, impelled by a strange fatality, chose 
a middle course between the two expedients. They sought to conciliate their 
ememy by granting a licence for a newspaper, the J’esti Hirlap; and they 
consented to Kossuth undertaking its management. Nothing could be more 
advantageous for a man of an almost feminine softness, vanity, indolence, 
and irrascibility, such as.be proved to be, than to be thus thrown on his own 
resources, and compelled to come again before the public with the reminis- 
cences of a victim and the glory of a martyr. From that time forward, Louis 


the Coat 


Kossuth took his place among the leaders of the Opposition. At the clections | 


for the Diet of 1840 and 1845, the Government did indeed succeed in pre- | 


Venting 
but his grew apace, and when the Diet of 1847 opened, the Oppo- 
elections, and Mr. Kossuth took 


influence 


had obtained a ~ ow en > 4 
county . 


e 


his seat as member for 





his return as a member of the Lower House, or Board of Estates ; | 
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y a) N] I A , 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
KOSSUTH AND THE CORPORATIONS, 

Ir is proverbially a thankless office to be the memento mori of a 
jovial party, the Egyptian skeleton of a banquet ; and in political 
life it is far easier as well as more popular to play Marshal For- 
wards to an enthusiastic national movement, than to hang back 
urging reasons for caution and hinting grounds of dissatisfaction. 
And this is especially true when the movement springs from an 
impulse of which every generous heart must partake, and is di- 
rected towards a man and a cause on which no honest and en- 
lightened mind can look without pity, sympathy, and admiration. 
Kossuth is eminently a man, and the Hungarian war of inde- 
pendence is eminently a cause, with which English Liberals of 
every section would be predisposed, by natural inclination and 
their own country’s historical remembrances, warmly to sympa- 
thize. And yet there are aspects in his reception here which can- 
not be steadily contemplated without disclosing definite grounds of 
alarm, and necessitating a definite remonstrance. In particular, the 
part taken in the welcome of the Hungarian chief by the municipal 
bodies of England secms to us to call, if not for a protest, at least for 
a serious consideration of the objections that may be urged against 
their proceedings. These bodies have functions purely domestie— 
nay, even purely local ; it would be matter for regret were they 
habitually to take part in even domestic questions that did not 
peculiarly affect their own localities : and this, not only because 
they are constituted for other purposes, which are fully suflicient 
to employ their time and tax their powers were both stretched to 
the utmost, but because when they depart from their fixed 
legal duties they are acting without authority, consequently with- 
out any but the most vague and general responsibility, and are in 
fact nothing but a mere packed meeting of private men. The 
late Mr. O'Connell aimed at turning the Lrish corporations into 
“normal schools of political agitation,” and to a great extent suc- 
ceeded in his object; but they were not for that any the better 
local legislators or administrators, And a course of conduct 
which retlects any leading principle of that mischievous political 
career is not thereby strongly recommended to the English public. 
Interference with questions of foreign poliey would plainly be a 
wider and therefore a more objectionable deviation from the pro- 
per business of a municipal body, than the expression of opinion 
on matters aflecting the interests of any portion of our own empire 
at home or in the Colonies. Mind your own business, and mind it 
well, is plainly the motto that should turn municipal emblazonries 
into pictorial instruetion for the people. 

But the English corporations have not only independent func- 
tions of their own—they are subordinate members of the national 
constitution, which has provided channels for the due expression 
of publie opinion, primarily in the representative assembly, and, 
that failing, in its tolerance of meetings of the people on special 
subjects. Now, apart from the general objection to one organ in the 
constitution attempting to do work for which another organ is 
provided, here is this further, applicable to the ease in point. As 
a nation, we are not only at peace with Austria, but all our reeog- 
nized relations with her are of a friendly character, and the in- 
tegrity of her empire is guaranteed by treaties to which we were 
parties. But the very essence of these municipal addresses to Kos- 
suth is hostility to Austria, sympathy with her enemies, and regret 
at the failure of an attempt to dismember her empire. Our public 
and recognized foreign relations may ill express our popular 
feeling; but it is surely an unseemly and indecorous spec- 
tacle thus to see the municipal and imperial organs of a great 
civilized community exhibiting themselves to the world at open 
contradiction, making alike its friendship hollow and _ its 
enmity contemptible. Suppose the practice extended, and that the 
House of Lords, for example—surely a body possessing as much 
intelligence and knowledge of foreign affairs as the corporations 
should vote an address of congratulation to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph “on the subjugation of his rebellious province of Hun- 
gary”; what a howl of execration would these very municipal 
bodies send up! Yet this step would be no violation of interna- 
tional courtesies, no infringement of the European code—of that 
code which, inetlicient as it is, is yet the safeguard against an im- 
mediate appeal to the sword on every trifling dynastic or popular 
quarrel, Our municipal councils are, moreover, administrators of 
the law, and emphatically the representatives of that middle class 
to whom order is sacred, as it is essential to their very existence. 
They should not rush forward as the eager apologists of insurrec- 
tion, unless with clearer evidence of its absolute necessity than in 
this case can be possibly supplied at present—nor even then, un- 
less their relations with the contending parties compel them to ex- 
press opinion on one side or the other. And should such necessity 
unhappily arise, it will be to sterner music than the clatter of 
knives and forks, and under leaders of a somewhat different stamp 
from that of which Mayors and Aldermen are usually moulded, 
that hervie speech of the brief and decisive order, or may be, 
heroic silence, would announce the terrible and by no means festive 
fact. ‘Till such moment, it is to be regretted that men of peace, 
whose nature and whose office alike rank them on the side of 
order and obedience, should under a temporary excitement ex- 
tend their official sanction to a man who, however lofty his motives, 
however exemplary his character, however interesting his cause, 
appears in this country as the public enemy of a power with whom 
we are at peace and on terms of friendship, and should drown in 





j acclamations of applause just those passages of his fervid and fiery 
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orations in which he denounces with the strongest, and, we allow, 
for him most natural, epithets of vituperation, our “ ancient ally” 
the Emperor of Austria. What would these gentlemen think and 
say if the Prefect of the Seine, or the Mayor of Paris, had chosen in 
April 1848 to send addresses of sympathy and condolence to the 
chiefs of our Chartist conspiracy ? and where would be the differ- 
ence? If English Constitutionalists have the right to express their 
sympathy in this way with the struggles of the dependencies of 
foreign states for independence, foreign Republicans, Red or other- 
wise, have just the same right to interfere in the same way and to 
the same extent in our domestic factions. Such mutual interference 
must generate a war spirit, which would be in constant danger of 
exploding into actual war ; and even if cotton and heroism should 

ermanently establish such a stable equilibrium as to prevent that, 
it cannot be desirable for the various nations of Europe that their 
domestic quarrels should be exasperated, as they must inevitably be, 
by adding to their own bitterness the fiercer malignity of national 
jealousies. Of course no rational man will answer this argument 
by the assertion that the cause of Hungary was a just cause, but 
that Irish repeal or Chartist agitation are mere ebullitions of 
groundless and wicked discontent. Probably the history of our 
connexion with Ireland has been as disgraceful a page as is to be 
found in the record of national crimes; and our lower classes are 
neither so happy nor so civilized as that we can afford to throw 
stones at any European power, much less at Austria. Besides, were 
it ever so true that Taglend was just in her dealings and Austria 
unjust, what would it be to the purpose, so long as England and 
Austria alone were judges? The Austrian Government no more 
does acts which it considers politically unjust, in any large sense 
of that phrase, than the English Government. In fact, there is but 
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“Stop” to the giant powers of barbarian despotism - ine ; 
practical life the hypothetical folly of the post nt oMrrying into 

‘“*You may as well go stand upon the beach. 

And bid the main flood "bate his usual height,” 

Last year, our draymen lynched Haynau, and no one wa 
sorry that they escaped detection and consequent punishment . ' 
municipal ies whose political existence dates back centr ‘ 
ought not to need teaching that a higher morality is expected — 
them, and that steps of this sort on the side they consider ‘the 
right side are sure to be followed by similar steps on what th : 
will consider the wrong side. “The villany you teach me I ‘ 
execute, and it shall go hard but I will better my instruction.” 
The slightest deviation from legality in constituted authorities ; 
a fatal precedent, sure to be turned against them to their dined. 
vantage by those whose ends as well as means are wrong ; and : 
believe the steps to be very few from such proceedings as = 
have been commenting on, to such a disorganization as Senieie 
Mexican annexation and Cuban invasions. ” 





MODERN “ NONINTERVENTION” TRANSLATED 
INTO THE VERNACULAR. 

M. Kossuru seems to have adopted the principle of asking f, 

sey § that which it might be poetics to ann wm cman 
idea; but moreover, he asks it in the manner which may be su 
posed most acceptable to each country. He adopts, as it were, the 
political dialect suited to the topography of the place at which he 
stops. At Spezia, the reports of Italian journals represent him 
as holding conversation in which he let fall avowals of his desire 
for alliance with the Italian movement, and his purpose of collect- 
ing men and munitions of war,—the Italian idea. At Marseilles, 


one ultimate arbiter to which nations will consent to appeal; and | he adopts the ery of “ Vive la République !” accepts the manifesta- 
those who studiously disclaim this resort ought consistently to | tion of the French population as distinct from the Government 
avoid those remonstrances and interferences which have no mean- | and promises, for his own country, “to deserve it.” In England, 
ing but in an ultimate appeal to arms. Once let nations take to | he talks “ constitutional” language, prefers to recognize official and 
lecturing and bullying one another, and there will be no end to | corporate functionaries, and upholds the doctrine of noninterven- 
it. Each government will be for managing the affairs of every | tion,—he asks for nothing more. In America, as we see by the 


other ; and if the practice is, as in the case we are speaking of, to 
be extended to the subordinate fractional governments by which 
the administration of a country is carried on, every vestry meet- 
ing may come to be an arena for the discussion of European policy, 
and while Smith and Tomkins are hurling the phe se oe 

uence at crowned heads and starred prime ministers, the church- 


Its of elo- 


abric will fall to pieces, the organ-bellows wear out, and the clerk | 


and parson be left to vote what rates they please. “ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ” is as essential to the making of shoes well, as it is for 
the prevention of doing higher things badly. 

These objections would apply to the course taken by the muni- 
cipal bodies which have addressed Kossuth, supposing them to be 
fully acquainted with the facts of the case on which they are pre- 
suming to pronounce public judgment. But they acquire double 
force when it is remembered that the majority of those who vote 
these addresses must be most inadequately informed of the facts 
on which alone a conclusive judgment can be founded. How many 
Mayors or Common Councilmen could point out Hungary on a 
map of Europe which had no names of places ? How small a num- 
ber even of those could tell what the constitution of Hungary was 


before 1848, what reforms Kossuth and his party aimed at, what | 


changes the reactionist party have since introduced ! 
could state wherein the Hungarian peasant was less a free man 
than the English agricultural labourer? Yet these are but a mi- 
nute portion of the elements that enter into a rational judgment of 
the whole case between Austria and her dependency. Is there in 
fact evidence before these Town-Councils of such a convincing na- 
ture that they would convict a man of the smallest misdemeanour 
upon it? Evidence is no doubt to be got at, but have these 


How many | 


Town-Councils taken the trouble to master the case? No. 


one who knows the English bourgeoisie in the provinces or 
in London will venture to say that they have gone, in 
this matter, upon any ground stronger than that of a vague 
sympathy with the name of constitutional rights and a vague 
abhorrence of despotic cruelty and injustice. And is this 
vague sympathy with right, this vague abhorrence of wrong, a 
justification for rushing into expressions of sympathy with and 
abhorrence of persons, without a preliminary and patient and im- 

artial inquiry on whose side is the right and on whose the wrong ? 

his rather seems to be the proceeding of a mob, blindly follow- 
ing the voice of a leader, the tocsin of a party-cry, not the thought- 
ful and deliberate action of constituted bodies, all of whose de- 
cisions should have something of the weight of laws, because they 
are presumed to be reached with something of that calm delibe- 
ration and full knowledge on which legal judgments rest, and from 
which they derive their solemn sanction. No doubt, there is a 
great temptation for popularly-elected bodies to seize upon what 
are called the broad features of a case; no doubt, it is difficult to 
hold the judgment suspended in presence of a great question; but 
the political education of which fiche boast consists mainly 
in the formation of this habit of judicious scepticism. Where men 
are compelled to act, if they have not knowledge they must act on 
instinct, and instinct is often sublime : but to rush into action need- 
lessly, and in the absence of that strict information on which right 
action can alone be habitually based, is, at least, not the charac- 


teristic to be expected from or praised in the constitutional organs | 


of a great nation. Surely in such a case silence and inaction are 
more manful than all the froth-floods of Radical eloquence, and 
all the harlequinade gesticulations of platform cosmopolitan phi- 


fanthropy, which would sheath every sword in Britain and shout | a compara 


journals of various parties, they are fully expecting him to talk 
Democracy, and they are avowedly prepared to be loudly dis. 
—— if he do not. 

Now what is it that M. Kossuth proposes to the English people ? 
His proposition embraces a machinery and an ulterior operation. 
Hlis machinery is borrowed from our most recent political contri- 
vance: he desires that another of those “ associations” which 
have achieved our recent political victories should be established— 
one like the Reform League or the Anti-Corn-law Association. 
He professes to recognize corporate bodies exclusively, desiring 
to make his appeal “ national,” and to abstain altogether from in- 
ternal questions or party politics: but an appeal of the kind ad- 
dressed to our corporations attests the fact that M. Kossuth is a 
novice in English polities. Mayors are not officers of agitation, 
though they did make such a show in Prince Albert's gentle agi- 
tation for the Crystal Palace; but then it was an agitation “by 
authority.” Mayors are celebrated amongst us for tremendously 
constitutional resolves, and excellent dinners—* no further harm.” 
However, M. Kossuth is not to be blamed for having no closer 
ee with our methods than the foreign reader of books 
anc newspapers can acquire. 

The ulterior operation of this society is, to urge on the Govern- 
ment the doctrine of nonintervention ; carried out, however, to its 
complete effect: England is not only to abstain from meddling in 
the internal affairs of any country, as M. Kossuth abstains from 
meddling in our affairs, but is to call upon any third state like- 
wise to abstain: England, for instance—and the instance is M. 
Kossuth’s own—is not only to abstain from intervention in Hun- 
gary, as she abstained in 1848-50, but is to oblige Russia to ab- 
stain—‘ not to allow the Czar to interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of whatever nation in Europe.” That is a different inter- 
vention from the one preached by large and influential classes in 
this country, of the Sencuiell sdhest or Peace party; but it is 
undoubtedly a logical development of the nonintervention doctrine 
for those ae profess to uphold “ the balance of power.” 

Let us, however, clearly perceive that this kind of noninterven- 
tion means war. We abstain from discussing the question whether 
or not it is our duty to uphold certain principles beyond our own 
frontiers; we abstain from the question whether it would be poli- 
tic to go to war; we abstain from the not less essential question, 
whether it would be possible to convince the pecple of this country, 
most especially the middle classes, of the necessity, the duty, or the 
policy of war. We are strictly surveying the nature of M. Kos- 
suth’s proposition and its inevitable ‘consequences. M. Kossuth 
avers that he does not desire England “ to draw the sword ” : but he 
can scarcely mean to enforce the absolute nonintervention which 
he claims by nothing more cogent than “ protests,” however 
“spirited”; because that would only be to repeat the Downing 
Street farces of 1848; and, assuredly no machinery of association 
would be needed to obtain that kind of nonintervention. You 
may have it a discretion. The proposition involves a protest 
against nonintervention, and the enforcement of the protest; it 1n- 
volves English nonintervention in the internal affairs of Hungary, 
a protest against the intervention of Russia, and the enforcement 
of that protest if Russia should slight it—that is war. 

But to what extent—how much war? This is a question 1mpos- 
sible to answer. Undoubtedly, if the several nations were to assert 
their strength against any combinations of the official “powers, and 
were to provide each one government with plenty of work at home, 
tively small degree of practical support from this country 
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a in the desired end—perhaps no more than the 
aig sacs aces of enforcement. Undoubtedly, such an atti- 
“the part of England would lend great contidence both to 
tude of and perhaps still more to constitutional insurgents | 
er etinenh. But there are no reliable data for calculating l 
on the “ of popular insurgents to hold out against the immense 
the that ean and would be combined against them ; no data for | 
“tating the aggregate amount of intervention that England 
‘cht have to estop. She might find herself involved in a war not 
xtensive than that which terminated in 1815, but arrayed | 
pao er the huge alliance which then supported her. We have | 
“or that we abstain from discussing the questions of duty and | 
= lved in this matter: certai 


iey invo n are we that the policy of | 
rer was not the 
ish and vicious 


wisest or most virtuous—perhaps scarcely less 
foolish than that of 1815: but let us clearly understand | 
and discern the things, practically and tangibly, about which we 

are talking. | 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT MESSRS. HAWES AND PEEL. 


Mx. Hawes is not he of the two about whom the most is said. On | 
the contrary, his case is generally dismissed in a few words, and 
with hardly any difference of opinion. He has retired from politi- | 
eal life to be a well-paid —_ ; 2 lucky —_ a ee | 
. ig not over-rewarded for five years of dirty work reluctantly | 
-_ - to order, at the cost of opinions abandoned, pride deeply 
wounded, considerable talents wasted in prostitution, a promising | 
reputation lost, and prospects of respectable statesmanship utterly | 
destroyed. The waa which a at —_ ee his — 
career appears to have been a weakness of character amounting to 
a. He is one of the many victims of Lord Grey’s evil | 
passions, but differing from the others in having seemed at least to | 
court and like what he has suffered, as if he deemed it meritorious 
and honourable to make a sacrifice to his “noble friend” of all 
that self-respecting public men hold dearest. But the world moves | 
fast nowadays, and Mr. Hawes will soon be forgotten in the ob- | 
scurity of his new position. Let us, therefore, after giving him | 
joy 0 that advantage in being shelved, turn to his- successor. So 
eth common opinion. 

A great deal nok is said about Mr. Peel. The mere name ex- | 
cites curiosity and speculation ; and the speculation is the more 
active because, if any public importance attaches to this appoint- 
ment, nobody knows anything about it out of a very narrow circle. | 
If there is a secret to keep, it is capitally well kept. Being as 
ignorant as everybody else, we merely note what different people | 
say in giving utterance to their guess-work. | 

One story has it, that Mr. Peel, having a taste for hard work, | 
has accepted this office for the purpose of getting something to do, | 
and for no other purpose. He has kept himself aloof from every | 

, has consulted none of a father’s friends about enlisting 
with the Whig Government, and will merely represent the Colo- 
nial Office in the House of Commons as directed by Lord Grey, 
without exercising any will or judgment of his own, being con- 
tent for the present with the wholly subordinate though laborious 
functions which become his youth and inexperience. 

Another and more common opinion is, that important changes 
in the personnel of a Government, when not produced by the 
shock of party votes in Parliament, generally come about gra- 
re the _ steps being small and not remarkable; that the | 
object of such gingerly motion is to prevent the public from ex- 
—* change of policy when only a change of persons is in- | 
tended; that there is no real difference of policy between the | 
~_ oe and the Peelites; that the aller Peelites are 

ut to join the Government in office, Mr. Peel's appointment | 
being a sort of pilot-balloon sent up to show no mer at present 
a ee of the wind; and that shortly before the meet- 
ing of Parliament in February, we may probably see the most in- 
firm or otherwise incapable members of the Government retire 
from office, to be succeeded by the most capable and eminent of | 
Sir Robert Peel’s late colleagues. According to this view, the | 
whole matter is settled, as respects both retiring and incoming | 
persons, and the plan of change will be gradually carried into | 
an as not to excite false expectations with regard to change | 
of policy. 
ore reflecting and wary politicians do not yet believe that | 
Mr. Peel’s appointment to’ - Under-Secretaryship is connected | 
with any so important a design as the retirement of four or five 
inisters to make room for as many Peelites. They know 
not what to think. Whatever they may wish, they naturally | 
doubt whether the aristocratic Whig families, who seriously be- 
| 





lieve that the order of nature is disturbed when their party does 

not govern England, will ever consent to share power with men 

who are not Whigs. But these believers in Whig tenacity of place 
are a good deal puzzled. They cannot account on ordinary grounds | 
for Mr. Peel’s appointment. The new Under-Secretary is not an ordi- | 
man. They cannot understand how a person supposed to in- | 
herit many of his father’s best qualities, possessing a for- | 
tune ample in proportion to his wants, reputed to be aot only 
prudent but very cautious and circumspect, and almost pointed | 
out, it may be said, by public opinion for the enjoyment in due | 
time of a high position in the polities of his country, should 
ve consented to endorse all Lord Grey’s dishonoured bills ; 
uld have engaged to defend in the House of Commons a long 
Course of blunders and disasters in Colonial government; should 
ve been willing to act for an hour as the organ of such a judg- 


ment and such a temper as Lord Grey’s; should have deliberately 
and so gratuitously have placed himself in public collision wi 


| some difference with 


those of his father’s colleagues who have opposed some of Lord 
Grey’s principal measures, and given notice of their ——— to stir 
uestions of Colonial policy in the coming session of Parliament. 
tither, say these sceptics, we have totally mistaken the character 
of Mr. Peel—his capacity, his ambition, his foresight, his self- 
respect, and even his patriotism—or we are sure that he has not 
agreed to take the position which Mr. Hawes has occupied since 
1846. Nor is the puzzle in any measure solved by supposing that 
Mr. Peel might do the same work as Mr. Hawes without incurring 
the same mortifications and discredit, by doing it in a manner more 
independent and public-spirited. It is not a question of manner. 
The work itself, in whatever manner performed, would not be Mr. 
Peel's, but Lord Grey’s: for an Under-Secretary, even with the 
tamest of chiefs, can be but an Under-Secretary ; and the Under- 
Secretary of the obstinate and imperious Lord Grey must needs be 
a submissive and obedient underling. May we imagine that Lord 
Grey’s tyrannical character has been changed, and his wild ideas 
of Colonial policy abandoned? If not, those may be held to take 
a reasonable view of this subject, who fancy that it was not for 
nothing Lord Grey started away to Northumberland the other 
day when her — was sitting in Privy Council, and that 
is colleagues makes it possible that Mr. 
Peel’s chief may ere long be a Prodigal Son of Whiggery restored 
contrite to the arms of his parent. 

Another set of speculators, hangers-on of the Whig Government, 
knowing that Lend Gow’ freaks have more than once brought the 
party into serious peril, and fearing the issue of Colonial debates 
next session, opine, according to their wishes, that Lord John Rus- 
sell, who is so clever at party management, may have hit upon a 
means of taming his dangerous colleague. Mr. Peel has inde- 
pendence of mind. He will not be a mere tool of the unpopular 
Office and more unpopular Lord Grey. Having to take care 
of Colonial subjects in the more important of the two Houses, 
he will be able to keep Lord Grey in order, to control his temper, 
to check and lead him—in a word, to make him, Lord Grey, vir- 
tually the Under-Secretary. In this way, the Colonial policy of 
England would be, if not reformed, at least so far improved as to 
be no longer dangerous for the Whig Government and party; and 
the comfortable alteration would take place without any rupture 
of the Cabinet. Or, at the worst, if Lord Grey should not submit 
to this wholesome guidance, Mr. Peel’s ruin, in the attempt to do 
the Whigs a great present service, would be no despicable future 
gain, considering how important he would become if the attempt 
should succeed, and what he might have been if he had bided, un- 
whigged, the proper time of his father’s son. 


NAPLES SOAP AND PALMERSTON CAUSTIC LEY. 
Havine entered into the bookselling business, Lord Palmerston 
has been invited to increase his connexion ; and he displays a sin- 
gular amount of irritation at the friendly hint. As the Irish 
Education Board entered into rivalry with Messrs. Longman and 
Murray in the distribution of elementary works, so Lord Palmer- 
ston enters into competition with Mr. Ridgway for the distribution 
of political pamphlets, and undertakes a foreign agency : his first 





| venture consisted in the exportation of Mr. Gladstone’s Letters. 


Wishing to encourage the young enterpriser in his new line, Prince 
Castelcicala offered him the distribution of Mr. Mac Farlane’s 
reply, and obligingly sent fifteen copies for that purpose. Lord 
Palmerston receives the offer with ictipeation, as though it were 
out of the regular course of his new business. The diplomatic 
Ridgway is affronted at being taken for a diplomatic Hatchard. 
**Tt was all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?”’ 

Lord Palmerston might have declined what certainly seems a 
very natural extension of the business which he had entered volun- 
tarily, but why fly in the face of Prince Castelcicala with so much 
asperity? He rates the Prince’s government in good set terms, 
for “ illegality, injustice, and cruelty,” “ abuses,” “ long-continued 
and wide-spread injustice.” He fallson Mr. Mac Farlane with the 
trenchant ardour of a veritable reviewer: having worked up his 
fine phrensy, in a diatribe on Naples in general, his eye rolls upon 
the pamphlet, consisting of “a flimsy tissue of bare assertions and 
reckless denials, mixed up with coarse ribaldry and commonplace 
abuse of public men a political parties.” Prince Casteleicala’s 

ylace in London, it is said, has become too hot to hold him, and he 
is to go: he is kicked down the stairs of St. James's. 

Sallies of this kind are no novelties in Lord Palmerston’s career, 
and cannot take himself by surprise. Narvaez can testify to the in- 
civility of Lord Palmerston’s lectures on constitutional government ; 
only that in the affair of the Spanish marriages, it was not the 
Spanish Ambassador in London, but the English Ambassador in 
Madrid, that was kicked down stairs. We all remember the per- 
sonal rudeness against the King of Greece and his private garden, 
into which Lord Palmerston was betrayed by his warmth of heart 
and his zeal for Don David Pacifico. It is evident that he is very 
strongly, not to say passionately, moved by the cruel outrages of 
the Neapolitan Government: he must have been suppressing his 
feelings for a long time, since, though his brother has long enjoyed 
the coveted post of English representative at the court of Naples, 
Lord Palmerston never so much as let a touch of this emotion es- 
cape him; but now, when Mr. Gladstone has told the English all 


| about it, when Prince Castelcicala and the “ ribald” Mac Farlane 


come before the Foreign Secretary, he can no longer restrain the 
artless impulse. 

His divine fury demands some victim, and what victim so ready 
as Prince Castelcicala or the “ribald” Mac Farlane? He must be 
in earnest, when his feelings make him so far forget himself as to 
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send messages to Frankfort on behalf of the prisoners in Na les—| whatsoever.” One kind of notice is as logical as the other 


when he is betrayed into language so undiplomatic—when living 
victims feel the force of his indignation. As King Otho was a sa- 
crifice to the Palmerstonian furor, as even the beloved Bulwer fell 
in the diplomatic combat, so fall Casteleicala and Mac Farlane. 
It is true, that the victims are of no importance—that nobody 
misses them or is hurt for them; true, that Naples still pursues 
her course unmolested in practice; true, that Poerio’s chains have 
just been renewed, though he is still in the infirmary: but how 
strong are Palmerston’s sympathies with popular what-do-you- 
call-’ems! how earnest is he about the rights of thingum-bob! 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCAVENGING. 
Lonpon is at school in the art of scavenging: some of the first 
philosophers of the age are busied in exploring and systematizing 
its deeper mysteries ; and some progress has already been made. 
It is not many years since the contractor—a title derived from 
the contracted interpretation which men of the class commonly 
give to their duties—could not be made to recognize snow as 
dirt or rubbish to be removed; from its not being a commodity 





contractorially valuable. Now, the City authorities are actively | 
engaged in considering a comprehensive system of street-cleaning | 
either by “ street orderlies” or on the ordinary plan; the critical | 


question being that of expense. Meanwhile, Charles Cochrane has 


one his country the service of establishing the fundamental truth, | 


that if you take care of cleaning the roadway, the pathway can 
almost keep itself clean. 
But the public at large have not quite caught the spirit of the 


philosophy in their own conduct. Every housemaid duly sweeps | 


the passage, every shopboy the shop, but they cannot be induced 
to make a philosophical selection of the time for performing that so- 
cial duty ; they will insist on performing it after the scavengers 
have executed their first and greatest task for the day. This is 


extremely illogical ; it it civic viee. The man who is so perverse | 


would not hesitate to overthrow Church and State; to indulge his 
own sluggishness, he will disturb public order. It is anarchy. 

At the meeting of City Commissioners of Sewers, it was re- 
marked that the Beadle had suffered his public duties to degenerate 
into those of a mere messenger or mere performer in a parish pa- 


geant; and there was a hint of reviving his dictatorial powers. | 


As soon restore Cromwell! Some hints were thrown out tend- 
ing to encourage the revival of the informers to enforce the penal- 
ties of the law, and it was temptingly remarked that fortunes 
have been made in that unseemly avocation. For our part, we 
cannot help thinking that the moral dirt of the informer system is 
worse than the dust and rubbish from shop-floors. Still, the duty 
of enforcing penalties ought to be fulfilled, and we do not see why 
it should be any longer neglected. The objection to the informer 
lies in his deriving a profit from the trespasses of his neighbours, 
—a system so vicious in its moral tendencies, that the public in- 
former is commonly regarded as the impersonation of malignant 
cupidity. Ifthe duty is not to be performed through motives of 
conscientiousness, if no one can be found to do it thoroughly under 
the influence of such motives, that fact alone proclaims a degree of 
moral decay in the English character, which ought to be alarming. 
But we do not believe in any such impossibility. We believe that 
if the parish authorities were to look out for a man of the indus- 
trious class, known not only for his personal efficiency, but also for 
manliness and conscientiousness, they might find such a man in any | 
parish ; to whom liberal wages and the honourable desire to fulfil 

the duties set down for him would be quite sufficient inducement. 

The example of such an appointment, and of such conduct, might | 
have cleansing effects beyond the merely material scavenging. 


RAILWAY EXONERATION BY “ NOTICE.” 
“Take notice” is a warning often put forth by those who are | 
going to do something illegal. Dongle seem to think that to give 
notice, exonerates them from responsibility; and, what is more 
cuzious, the public almost as often admits the notice in quittance 
of liability. It is but lately that the “notice” of railway com- 
panies, “ that they will not he liable for goods should any claim 
arise from delay, detention, or any other cause,” has been tested by 
an appeal to law. We are aware that, although companies pro- 
fessedly disavowed the liability, they often admitted it in practice ; 
and persons who have lost their goods, even through their orn | 
negligence, have been reimbursed by companies, rather than this | 

uestion should be raised. But we know also that injury has 
n inflicted without atonement. The first appeal, however, has 
been successful, and the Reading County Court has decided that a 
— of five or six hours is sufficient cause for compensation if | 
goods be injured. 

This decision, it will be seen, establishes two truths, most de- 
sirable to be impressed on the railway mind,—that delay may 
become the subject of compensation, and that notice does not ex- 
onerate from liability. 

The writer of a paragraph in the newspapers observes, that if 
the notice men thas the County Court had been deemed 
valid, directors might have put forth one that they would not “ be 
liable for the safety of passengers should any claim arise from 
accidents, injuries, deaths, or any other cause,” and that such a 
notice might have been supposed to supersede Lord Lyttelton’s 
Act. The same faculty, indeed, might extend to other relations of 
life, and a man might say, “ Take notice—I do not mean to pay | 
my debts”; or “ Take notice—I am going to drive my cab at full 
gue dowa Cheapside, and do not mean to be answerable for con- 
sequences”; or “ notice—I acknowledge no moral obligation 





| panies with large dealings may be put to inconvenience b Com 
terous claims for compensation; but such companies al] 7 P Tepos- 
| large means, and can purchase their full share of le al tee have 
| There is indeed one way in which the public may 4. ca 
notices, and it is this. Ifa railway company issues the “ rd such 
; it will not be liable for claims arising out of injury “ thr. tee that 
| lay, detention, or any other causes,” you may presume ‘ae a 
railway is very subject to injury through delay etenti at the 
many other causes. Such is the right interpretation, Strict = 
at every station and in every office, strict punctuality rag borne 
ling, would enable any company to receive, convey, and a 
goods, and especially passengers’ goods, by much simpler mes 
| than they do, with a sufficient guarantee to the owner ain 
fect protection to the railway. Why, then, does any aaa anal 
trouble itself with “ notices,” when it can settle the uestion mit, 
satisfaction to the public and safety to itself? We believe the sol 
reason is, a certain intellectual indolence, which makes men fey 
dabbling in empirical palliatives to seeking sound and rok a 
correctives once for all. But the Reading decision will put rail 
way directors on their mettle, at least on behalf of goods ; om 
gers are of secondary importance. — 





THE ERROR OF STATISTS. 
“ Every marriage,” says the Registrar-General, in his Quarterly 
| Return, “is the establishment of a family, and is generally th 
| result of some deliberation. It is not surprising, therefore, thet 
the prosperity of the country and the prospects of the people 
sho ld be expressed pretty accurately by the fluctuation jn the 
| marriage-returns.” 

Not “ accurately.” There may be some general accordance ip 
the fluctuations of prosperity and marriage; but there is no such 
strictness in it that you can regard the one as an accurate ex. 
—— of the other. On the text from the Registrar-General 

| however, the journals are ringing the changes in a peal of gratu. 
| lation at the universal prosperity ; though the returns themselyes 
establish the inaccuracy of the data for the purpose in question. 

We are told, for example, that the gross number of marriages 
in England, for the June quarter of 1851, (38,498,) is less by 
520 than the number in the corresponding quarter of 1850, but 
more by 3777 than that for the quarter of 1848: yet no one who 
is acquainted with facts would pronounce 1850 to be so pre- 
eminently distinguished as a prosperous year. You must there- 
fore have something more than the figures to fetch out the truth; 
and accordingly we are supplied with an explanation. The year 
1849 was a “ cholera year”: “ it has been observed that marriages 
increase after a fatal epidemic; andin the present return the mar- 
riages, it is seen, have been in excess generally where the cholera 
was most fatal in 1849.” Now, is a community endowed with sud- 
den prosperity after a fatal epidemic? Unquestionably not. So 
that we are fain to recognize at least one more motive to matri- 
mony besides prosperity, namely epidemy. 

When we look more closely into the details, the suggestions of 
doubt are multiplied. An enormous number were married in Lon- 
don—6 to 5 over the June quarter of 1848; yet tradesmen were 
specially complaining of that very quarter of 1851—the first of 
the Exposition. Did the holyday migration into London account 
for the excess? In that case, it would be a sign of nonresident 
migratory prosperity. In Somersetshire marriages increased, in 
Shropshire decreased: yet no one acquainted with the condition of 
those counties, we opine, will say that Shropshire is /ess prosperous 
than Somersetshire, or that the latter enjoys any marked advanee; 
still less that it did so in the spring quarter. “The marriages in 
Cheshire and Laneashire decreased,” while there was a 1m in- 
crease in Nottingham—which everybody knows to have been ina 
state of pauperized depression, and to have recovered only as the 
summer declined. ‘The decrease was considerable in bey ea 
and still greater in Manchester,” while “in the West Riding there 
is an excess.” Now, Manchester has not been suffering the de- 
pression which this return would indicate; it has been well em- 
ployed, and the tendency has for some time been to an increase of 
business. On the other hand, the “ roaring trade” which Brad- 
ford had been enjoying for about three years, began to abate about 
a year ago: Leeds had been dull even earlier; subsequently the de- 
cline has been steady and unequivocal ; precisely in that June quar- 
ter were the manufacturers beginning to look graver and graver, 
anticipating the gloom which already comes over their prospects. 

We draw no positive deductions from these facts, but we 
draw from them a confirmatory proof of the important negative 
which we have already expounded—that statistical figures are m- 


| sufficient to set forth political or social facts. You can only describe 


the state of a people by seeing them—by secing the human beings, 
in their bodily estate, in their circumstances and action. If we 
know the facts substantially, statistics are of the utmost value in de- 
fining and measuring what we know. Thus we see that the soun 


P . 


' and substantial truth of statistical science is to be found, not in the 


figures, but in the facts—expounded, not in the arithmetical co- 
lumns, but in the text; whereas statistical writers have been too 
apt to think that they should find out the infallible and the true 
by a mere process of ciphering. Hence the countless mistakes ant 
ridiculous non-sequiturs that have thrown upon statistics a diseredit 
which they do not deserve. It is the “ house to house visitation, 
agg experience and tangible observation in factory and ware- 

ouse, in workshop and market-place, that must concur with that 
excellent generalizer the central Registrar before official statistics 
can attain their full utility. 
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pRANCIS’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY.* 





Tue history of railways weap ig on all Mpa and, 
considering the short time since the rail has practically come into 
use, rich mn re 


‘ke interesting , 
= was in use on a small scale, and the neglected proposi- 


tions for its extensive application, the objections, futile as it 
turned out, that were made by men of science to its practicability, 
and the engineering difficulties encountered and overcome. There 
are the finance and statistics of the subject, perhaps the most 
curious of the whole if the whole were fully put before the mind, 
in the total cost, the entire mileage, the actual material, earth as 
well as iron, stone, and timber, used or displaced, and the Parlia- 
mentary oppositions made to be bought up. The speculation, 

bling, and swindling, are combined with the personal, and form 
the most titillating part of the whole story. Satire and fiction 
have been far outdone by the littleness in great people, the sordid 


baseness in nobility, the dishonesty and ——— in respectable | 


men, and the avaricious madness and purposed fraud in vast 
masses of the — at large, which this branch of the subject 
would unfold, from the period when the landholder first made his 
ition a plea for extortion, to the barefaced “ swindles” of 1845, 
or the better veiled frauds of a later period. 
Mr. Francis has undertaken to do a little with each of these 
branches,—-and indeed with something more than these branches ; 


for he begins with the Roman roads, and runs through the middle | 


and later ages, till he gets to the era of stage-coaches with their ten 
miles an hour including stoppages. Any part of any subject which 
uires knowledge in the writer, or attention in the reader, Mr. 


Francis eschews ; confining himself chiefly to such bits of the his- | 


tory as would tell in an article or a newspapar paragraph. The 
seientifie questions at issue in any stage of the subject—the en- 
gineering skill, resources, and it may be said invention, displayed 
in overcoming difficulties rated a priori as impossibilities, and the 
gradual manner in which experience removed such supposed obstacles 


as curves and inclines—are not for Mr. Francis. He can tell | 


a fact or two, and turn a period about such a matter as Chat Moss ; 


but his mind wants depth and the richness in acquirement neces- | 


sary for this section of railway history. The story of the length of 
time that tramways had been in use for the conveyance of coals 
from the pit to the vessel—the various projects started by dif- 
ferent persons for applying railways to horse loeomotion, and the 
number of tramways actually laid down for this purpose by act 
of Parliament, with the propositions made to establish railways 
upon the present plan, are all very fairly displayed and clearly 
impressed upon the reader. The strongest point of Mr. Francis, 
however, is the more gossipy and anecdotical feature of the subject, 
—how this company had to “make arrangements” with senators 
to get its act; notices of the lives of some leading men connected 
with railways; the broad story of the Parliamentary and other 
efforts of the principal lines; with accounts of the different bubbles 
and panics that have distinguished the railway world, short as it 
hasbeen inexistence. In narrating these things, Mr. Francis does 
not aim at a complete history, and he could not have attained it 
had he tried. He picks out from statistics, history, report, or bio- 
graphy just enough to answer his purpose of making a readable 
book : 


and in some of its stories approaching the scandalous, the | 
narrative would have looked better had he quoted his authorities | 


and mentioned names. 


The mind of the gossipy raconteur remains with Mr. Francis; | 


his manner is changed. The author has aimed at a high style of 
thetorie applied to a theme for which rhetoric is ill adapted. He 
has chosen Macaulay’s brilliant and balanced style for the story 
of the stock exchange and the “ navvie,” and has only managed the 
model without the merits. However artificial Macaulay’s style may 
be, however much he may sacrifice truth to mode of statement, 
and however ill adapted his ornate composition may be to the sub- 
ject which it should present and not alter or overlay, still the 
workmanship is the best of its kind, and consistent with itself. 

. Francis is not a master of diction. His phrases are full of 
sound, but his alliteration or antithesis is not always distin- 
guished by accurate meaning. Thus, he speaks of the editor of 


the Banking Magazine as being “ too practical not to detect the ab- | 


surdity which lurked in articles [that is, puffs] with more poetry 
propriety,”—-which is neither poetical nor proper. 

The fate of merit and discovery in this world, like the fate of 
goodness, isa puzzle to philosophy. Some men are like jackals 
—they discover, they pursue, they toil; and, just as they have 
seemingly succeeded in running down the game, in comes the lion, 
and, without so much as thanking his provider, pounces upon the 
whole. When men speak of the origin of railways, they always 
refer tothe Manchester and Liverpool ; yet that merely followed in 
the wake of the Stockton and Darlington, which in fact was opened 
before the Manchester got its bill. Mr. Francis, in his mingled re- 

ions and descriptions, somewhat adumbrates his meaning, but 
the following passage is curious for its facts. 

“ The great importance of the Liverpool and Manchester line has cast a 
thadow on that of the Stockton and Darlington; the former is ever looked 


as the great starting-point of the modern rail, and practically this is true. 
In it the public was appealed to, and responded; it was a public trial, a 
teto- 64s a AL English Railway; its Social Relations and en 
. n Francis, Author of “ The History of the gland, 

&. Published by Longman and Co, 


markable facts. There is the scientific portion, | 
for the length of time during which the prin- | 
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public announcement to the people that a new power was to be exerted for 
their benefit. It was made with public money; it was opposed and sy 
poe by public men; it was to all intents and purposes the first publi 
ine. When the latter was projected, the proposal was limited to the con- 
veyance of coal and other mineral products: its cost and capital did not ex- 
| ceed 250,000/., although its extent was forty miles. But looked at in a 
| higher point of view, it assumes a different appearance : it was the first line 
which tested the great continued power of the locomotive; it was the first 
railway which witnessed the public débat of the great mind which projected 
it; it was the first railway which really showed how much between two 
towns, the personal intercourse of which was trifling, facile and cheap com- 
munication would increase that intercourse. Its act of incorporation was 
| obtained in 1821, it was opened in 1825. Its promoters had only anticipated 
| the carriage of 10,000 tons per annum; they had not thought of passengers ; 
and the locomotive poems incapable of acquiring the regularity required 
| by such traffic. They began their work, therefore, with animal power. 
Prior to the formation of this railroad, there had been a coach trattic of four- 
| teen or fifteen persons weekly; the rail inereased it to five or six hundred. 
Each carriage was drawn by one horse, bearing in ordinary cases six pas- 
sengers inside and from fifteen to twenty outside; ‘in fact,’ says one writer, 
‘they do not seem to be at all particular, for in cases of urgency they are 
seen crowding the coach on the top, sides, or in any other part where they 
can get a footing; and they are frequently so numerous that when they 
descend from the coach and begin to separate it looks like the dismissal of a 
small congregation.’ The general speed with one horse was ten miles an 
hour. Another advantage conferred on the neighbourhood was in the unjust 
fact that the Stockton and Darlington Railway were assesved in the amount 
of their net income, and paid in some parishes half the entire rates. In 
addition to the social advantages which accrued from increased communica- 
tion—and who shall doubt the fireside union, the social pleasure, and the 
domestic happiness it conferred?—was the development of commerce, and 
| the increased importance of the various places through which it passed. A 
new trade in lime arose; the carriage in lead was enormously reduced in 
cost; the price of coals fell from 18s. to 8s. 6¢.; the landholders received 
large sums for gravel, timber, and stone, taken from their estates. An ob- 
| scure fishing village was changed into a considerable seaport town. The 
Stockton and Darlington Railway turned the shopkeeper into a merchant, 
erected an exchange, gave bread to hundreds, and conferred happiness on 
thousands.” 

In many cases Mr. Francis is turgidly complimentary. Among 
others, Mr. Hudson comes in for his panegyrie: if we hn Mr. 
| Francis, there never was such a victim to circumstances as the 

Napoleon of the North. The panegyric, however, not only proves 
too much, but seems to know too much for an unbiased critic. 
| Who would have supposed that the present age had got hold of a 
Maecenas and a Man of Ross both in one, and that one the ei- 
devant Mayor of York? yet so it is—at least Mr. Francis says so. 

“The mental and moral nature of Mr. Hudson, as proved by deeds which, 
never meant to be known, cannot be ified, is as necessary to a conception 
of his character, as a record of his public acts is necessary to his career. He 
did great good by stealth ; he availed himself of his riehes to assist the needy ; 
he has helped scores of persons through improvident or unfortunate under- 
takings; he has made loans to many without the slightest prospect of repay- 
ment. The widow—it is a bold assertion—never appealed in vain ; and the 
orphan rarely left him unrelieved. To literary men he was peculiarly and 
especially kind. The r clergyman—and, to our shame, there are too 
many such—found in him a fast friend; poor artists—and they form too 
numerous a class—were never forgotten. With a well-founded case of dis- 
tress the most thorough stranger was rarely, if ever, denied. Much of his 
munificence, like that of an Abraham Goldsmid, was spontaneous. Manya 
one has been benefited who never knew from whom the favour came. Many 
an embarrassed family has been relieved who never saw the almsgiver. He 
has made speculations in grain, and told his agent to give the profit away, if 
profit there were ; he has bought shares, and directed his broker to hand the 
gain to others, if gain accrued; he has maintained in credit many who must 
otherwise have been ruined. Where a ten, or twenty, or even a fifty-pound 
note would relieve the affliction of individuals or soothe the distress of fami- 
lies, it was unhesitatingly given. Of such the cases are legion. Nor was an 
application always necessary. Without an appeal, but from natural good feel- 
ing, he has directed payments to be made to many whom he thought required 
it; he has pureh shares in the market and given them to those whom he 
thought were deserving. Of the labouring ee he was the sincere friend, 
| and instances are not wanting of some who, now holding an elevated position, 
owe it entirely to Mr. Hudson. Those around him partook of his kindness, 
It needed no intercession of others, and no interference of their own, to <r 
cure a pecuniary advantage. It is a pleasure to record that his household 
servants were not forgotten in the allocation of his benefits. 

‘‘Nor was it in money matters only that his disposition was shown. If 
he were offended, he always tried to forget it. If any one transgressed, he 
was always willing to forgive. His chief — and it is a remarkable 
thing to assert of such a man, is the leniency of his disposition.” 


COLTON’S DECK AND PoRt.* 


Tue Chaplain of the United States frigate Congress, who accom- 
yanied the ship in her voyage to the Sandwich Islands and Cali- 
fornia about the breaking out of the Mexican war, is an American 
Episcopalian—and, we should imagine, not the most presentable 
specimen of the Church, in print or ashore. Mr. Colton is no 
novice in the navy; he has spent years on the ocean, visited many 
| parts of the world, and nothing in him but doth suffer a sea- 
change. He combines in himself some of the characteristics of 
the old English parson, the superfine sentiment and laxity of 
principle of Young America, and the “ vital religion” which has 
superseded the respectable formalism of our fathers, and to all these 
he superadds something of the unsophisticated Jack. He quotes 
Don Juan, and smokes a cigar; but he eschews the opera, (to 
avoid misconception,) and seems from his denunciations to have 
taken the Temperance pledge. In his = or political ideas he 
has the notions of the fierce, free, and enlightened democracy ; his 
decision being guided less by the deed itself than whether it bears 
upon meum or tuum. He canvasses authority, not perhaps with 
greater freedom than divines at home, for they can let out upon 
oceasion, but in a more lay style, and in a way that would hard] 
be found in an English in till he had resigned. Yet wi 
* Deck and Port; or Incidents of a Cruise to California. With Seetes at 4 


de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu, and San Prancisco. 
Walter Colton, Author of “ A Visit to Conetantineple and Athens.” Published by 


Partridge and Oakey. 
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these and some other peculiarities, Mr. Colton seems to have a 
strong sense of his religious duties, and some skill in them, if we 
may judge from his services, and the subject and drift of his ser- 
mons, with the scope of which the reader is duly favoured almost 
as regularly as the Sunday comes round. ; 

The volume is only a transcript from the author’s diary, broken 
down into chapters at the suggestion of the publisher. As Mr. 
Colton has the habit of pouring himself out upon paper, a 

deal of the voyage consists less of facts or incidents 
than of reflections thereupon; reverie being easier than obser- 
vation, and the matter of the voyage not furnishing much that 
was new to observe, unless it was the difficulty experienced in 
doubling “ Horn,—an exploit which took them upwards of a 
fortnight. On shore the Chaplain is better than at sea ; although 
he there records a good deal which is trivial, or is made so in his 
description, while the habit of expansion sticks to him. How- 
ever, his cloth provides him with subjects for observation, and his 
experience enables him to illustrate them by reference to other 
countries. Here are some fair hits at Popery, from Valparaiso. 

“ Sunday, March 8.—Divine service on ; a large attendance of 
Americans from the shore. Subject of the discourse, cause and criminality 
of indecision in matters of religion. The state religion of Chili is the Roman 
Catholic. Protestant forms of worship are tolerated, but in a private way. 
The erection of churches for the purpose is not permitted: a hall may be 
used, if it has no symbols of consecration. Think of that, my dear Papal 
brothers in the United States, kneeling in your sumptuous cathedrals while 
your vesper-bells summon from their lofty steeples the faithful to prayer. 
And you talk to us Protestants about toleration! why, there is more tolera- 
tion in my Uncle Toby’s teapot than can be found in the whole Papal See. 

“ Before you assay the ballot-box again, because the Bible, without note 
or comment, is permitted in our public schools, look abroad and see what 
privileges you extend to Protestants. In those countries where your religion 
and ‘laws are all paramount, you do not tolerate the consecration of the 
humblest chapel; and as for a steeple and bell, they would not stand long 
enough to knell their own ruin. And yet you talk of toleration, and lecture 
the whole world on Christian charity ! The language of forbearance and 
fraternal love melts from your lips softly as dew on the flowers of Hermon. 
One would think from your professions, Protestants must have a perfect 
elysium in your lands. But somehow it strangely happens that they are 
disqualified for holding any office of civil trust, and are denied even a con- 
secrated place of worship: they are fortunate if allowed the sanctity of the 


ve. 
ai In Chili, intolerance flows purely {from the mandates of the Papal 
hierarchy. Legislators, as a body, are well disposed; but they cannot carry 
their liberal measures without putting the stability of their civil institutions 
in peril. An act of religious toleration would be followed by ecclesiastical 
denunciations, and ap to the passions of the mass, which would result in 
revolution and blood.’ 

During his voyage along the coasts of South America, the 
a made inquiries into the moral state of the —_ ; which 
he found but so-so, especially at Lima. This is one of the arrange- 
ments there. 

“ Thursday, April 23.—When a young female consents to become the 


| man who tries to level upwards. Give me the ma’ 
rays of the sun—if they strike the loftiest objec 
may glance to the lowest.” 


There seems generally greater freedom from preiudice ; : 
than in the other South American states ; oka on in Brasil 
residence of the Court there for a number of years Th the 
stition of the people, too, is less. ' © super- 


“ Tuesday, Jan. 6.—The religion of the Brazilian i = 
lative policy, is less trammelled by superstition than in pr yeh legis. 
Papacy prevails. The Pope, a few years since, sent a legate to this poy 
It is expected, in such cases, that the salary of the legate will be aid —— 
country to which he isaccredited. But the Brazilian Legislature : t h y the 
the fear of the Vatican before their eyes, voted that his Holiness mt oy -- 
his own representative. He was of course recalled. Such has be ay 
abuse here of ecclesiastical supremacy, such its interference in political aff ~ 
and such its onerous pecuniary exactions, that there has been a owe oi 
reaction, and the civil power of the Pope is openly set at defiance “ping 

‘As for the priests here, should they attempt to set up any secular auth 
ity, they would only expose themselves to derision. There is Vastly 1 ~ 
reverence for the decisions of the Papal See among the Roman Catholice of 
our country, than there is among the Brazilians. Were a bishop here toi s 
terfere at an election, it would cost him his episcopate. It is for us 4 ~ 4 
cans to submit to such an outrage on the sanctity of the ballot-box.” aie 

The volume closes with the arrival at San Francisco ; but Mr 
Colton indulges the reader with some sketches of the place when 
the gold-diggings had been discovered and the fever was at its 
height,—whether from fancy, or as a leaf from an actual journal 
we do not know. ‘ 


n whose smiles are lik, 
ts first, it is only that they 


THE LIVINGSTONES.* 
Great freshness of matter, combined with a deficiency of regular 
art, is the characteristic of this novel. The writer possesses a 
knowledge of society, especially in Scotland, dramatic power in 
depicting character and exhibiting scenes, with moral purpose, and 
soundly elegant reflection. These important elements of success 





in fiction are presented in a form which is sometimes attractive 
from its raciness, sometimes weak from the particular being sub- 
stituted for the general, or from the disregard of established rules 
—which, like the usages of life, should not be broken through 
gratuitously, but only when necessity arises. The story is helped 
along by, and perhaps altogether originates in accidents, or conduct 
so selfish as to be unnatural in life, though common in novels, 
It may be said that such conduct may be met with; but fiction 
deals with the rule, not the exception; and, after all, we never 
get things in books as they really are, but as the writer sees them, 
which is quite another matter. 

The story of The Livingstones is manifold and complicated. By 
a series of crimes, too callous and difficult to be probable, the hero, 
Sir Edward Armytage, is deprived of his birthright, made to ap- 


_ illegitimate, and thrown upon the world to make his way to 
0 


mistress of a man here, she requires of him a certificate that he will not | 


marry without her consent. This certificate she deposits with the Bishop of 
Lima, and purchases a dispensation for the irregularity involved in the con- 
pact. Should the man, from weariness or any other motive, attempt to effect 
& marriage arrangement with another person without her consent, she calls 
at once on the Bishop, who threatens the delinquent, if he perseveres, with 
the highest pains and penalties of the church. 

“ He is thus reduced to the necessity of either making an adequate settle- 
ment on the person with whom he entered into the illicit arrangement, or of 
foregoing entirely his matrimonial purposes. The object of the Bishop is to 
— a dishonoured feraale, with perhaps three or four children, from 

ing thrown on the world without any means of support. Whether this 
motive, even when its object is achieved, can justify the semi-official sanc- 
tion of the compact, is another question. But this I may say, it often pre- 
vents the hosallion libertine from selfishly abandoning one for whose guilt 
and ruin he is measurably responsible. If he don’t like the conditions, then 
let him decline the arrangement; it is at best only a passport to guilt and 
sorrow.” 

The Chaplain made himself acquainted with the language of 
signs in the same place, and he seems to have been rather taken 
with their significance. 

“ Wednesday, April 22.—Flowers here play an important part in love 
matters. If a lady presents a gentleman with a rose in the morning, it is 
significant of the fact that he has not yet, at least in her imagination, passed 
into the yellow leaf; but if she presents it to him in the evening, there is 
no hope for him, unless he can rejuvenate himself. These floral gifts at the 
anniversary of the lady’s birthday fly about thick as Cupid’s arrows. They 
are graceful advances when presented by gentlemen, and delicate responses 
when given by ladies, 


rtune and position. The heroine, Grace Livingstone, is likewise 
reduced to comparative poverty, by the rather stale contrivance of 
an overlooked and then suppressed deed, which gives the estate 
to females as well as males. Beyond furnishing a link to connect 
incidents and persons, and episodical narratives in setting wrongs 
to rights, the story has not much effect upon the fortunes of the 


| persons. Edward and Grace marry before the clouds hanging over 


them are cleared away; their heaviest troubles are not connected 
with their wrongs, and spring perhaps too much from artificial 
accidents for a well-designed novel. The true merit of the book 
is less in its story than in its pictures of domestic scenes and cha- 
racters, in the writer’s knowledge of life, though that knowledge 
may not always be displayed in the most striking or likely form, 
in the moral and religious purpose of the work, and in the quiet, 
unexaggerated, truthful manner in which the effects of trouble 


| sustained by religious submission are exhibited. 


“* The Indian girl has less reserve in her love recognitions: she sends a | 


om doll, on a nice little couch, covered with white jessamine flowers. 
is is a broader intimation than that given through the rose by the Spanish 
lady ; but it proceeds from a heart quite as guileless and chaste. If on 
confide in the purity and fidelity of either, let it be in the one who thus em- 
bodies the instincts of her sex in these mimic miniatures of life.’’ 


Mr. Colton is an Anti-Slavery-man ; and he anticipates danger to 
Brazil from her domestic institution, but admits that slavery there 
is not so bad as he expected. However, he did not see plantation 
slavery, which is the worst feature. 

“The condition of the slave population here is much less abject and 
wretched than I expected to find it. Slaves are generally treated with kind- 
ness and humanity by their masters. Their colour operates less to their pre- 
judice than with us. Their freedom, in many cases, lies within their reach, 
and may be obtained, as it often is, by industry and frugality. The owner 
who should demand an exorbitant price for a slave, who wishes to earn his 
freedom, would be severely censured. When free, he goes to the ballot-box, 
and is eligible to a seat in the national Legislature. 

“Nor would anybody here go into hysterics should he marry a woman 
whose skin should be a shade whiter than his own. 
‘to preach up humanity, freedom, and equality, and then turn up our blessed 
noses if an African takes a seat at the same table on board a steam-boat. 
Even in our churches he is obliged to look out some obscure nook, and dodge 
along towards heaven as if he no business on the ‘narrow way.” 


It is for us Americans | 


The | 


is, that they who preach equality the loudest are generally the last to | 


practise it. They are generally for levelling downwards; but give me the | ©°lurn and Co. 


The more stirring scenes are not altogether free from melo- 
dramatic touches ; the composition of the other parts is quiet, but 
with sufficient spirit. The following little episode, when Grace 
comes to London and is “ brought out” by a friend, may be taken 
as a specimen of the more sober part of the work. 


“ Mr. Cholmondeley Pierrepoint had the reputation of being the proudest 
man in England. Whether he valued himself chiefly on his own handsome 
but rather haughty and somewhat faded face, or on his presumptive heir- 
ship to the dukedom of Wiltshire, or on an irresistible combination of both, 
is not distinctly known ; but it is certain he believed, for he has said it, that 
to win a wife he had but to express his wishes—he was kind enough to say 
wishes, not commands—and it was a fait accompli. Fither from the fas- 
tidiousness he had so good a right to indulge, or froma benevolent reluctance 
to crush the hopes of hundreds in making one supremely blest, Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley Pierrepoint had not yet thrown the handkerchief. But he saw Grace 
Livingstone at the Palace ball, he heard the murmurs of admiration that 
followed her, he knew that Royalty had pronounced her beautiful; and he 
said to one who was honoured with his most particular confidence, as he 
pointed her out, ‘ Now you see the future Duchess of Wiltshire.’ 

“A few days afterwards, Grace was surprised by a visit from the superb 
Mr. Pierrepoint ; with whom her acquaintance was so slight as scarcely in 
her estimation to merit the name. Mr. Pierrepoint, it would seem, thou ht 
otherwise. Without much circumlocution he proceeded to say, that as Miss 
Livingstone could not be insensible to his extreme admiration—he wou! 
rather call it his devotion—he trusted it would occasion her no great aston- 
ishment to receive the offer of his hand; and, suiting the action to the word, 
Mr. Cholmondeley Pierrepoint extended his aristocratic hand, and proudly 
bent a knee. But Grace was astonished—so very much astonished, that it 
was not until Mr. Pierrepoint, who took silence for consent, had appropriat 
one of her hands and was raising it to his lips, that she found words in which 
to decline the overwhelming honour. ‘ . 

“It was, however, no easy matter to persuade Mr. Pierrepoint that the 
offer could be declined. bis 

‘* ‘Miss Livingstone, you have misunderstood me’ ; and he renewed 
suit in terms which could not be misunderstood, but which failed to move 


* The Livingstones; a Story of Real Life. In three volumes. Published by 
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¢ You do not mean to say, Miss Livingstone, you cannot mean, that 


Grace. ! refi 2c, Miss Livingstone ! 
‘use me! refuse me, alvings z 
—that meaning, Mr. Pierrepoint. I am very sorry you oblige me 


wor a Heavens! Madam! do you know who you are refusing? do 
know what you are refusing? Impossible ! Miss Livingstone, consider— 
I've you, do not do yourself this injustice. a 
«There never was a human being less proud than Grace Livingstone, but a 
ctively revolts at being commanded to love; and Mr. Pierre- 


—_ eee sounded very like commands. 


WARDROP ON DISEASES OF THE HEART.* 


Tus volume is the result of many years’ observation, experience, 


and reflection, not only on the diseases of the heart, but on the 
anatomy and physiology of that organ, as well in themselves as in 
ape relation to other parts of the body, especially of the 


ungs and the cerebro-spinal system. Dr. Wardrop has carefully 


examined the structure of the heart, and of every other organ 


which appears to be influenced by the action of the heart, or to 
influence that action in return; and he has applied this know- 





« «J am quite aware that I decline the honour of Mr. Pierrepoint’s pro- 
posal,” said she, slowly and distinctly. 

«Qh! Miss Livingstone, you cannot be so cruel. And you have given 
me no reason, no explanation. Is it possible that your affections can be pre- 


engaged ?—who caD——— : ? 
n ¢Sir,’ said Grace, rising up like an offended queen, ‘I owe you no ex- 
Janation, and I consider your questions presumptuous! I must request you 
Fo leave me, sir.’ ; ee 

« Presumptuous! Mr. Cholmondeley Pierrepoint had been called presump- 


and refused, and no convulsion of nature had ensued—preswmptuous ! 
ey was silent with extreme astonishment. But, seeing Grace about to 
jeave the room, he started oN ‘Miss Livingstone, this must not be divulged 
~-this must not be made public : it would not be believed, Miss Livingstone.’ 
“For once Grace’s lip curled with a contemptuous smile. ‘ Be under no 
uneasiness, Mr. Pierrepoint ; J shall not make it public.’ 
“ And she left the room.” 


GRANT’S MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN HEPBURN." 


Tux hero of this volume was a Scottish soldier of fortune, of the 
seventeenth were one of those numerous gentlemen whom 
with England on the union of the crowns, the absence of any 
rofessional opening in Scotland, and the custom of the age, in- 
uced to seek their fortunes in wars where their country had no 
concern, and to sell their swords to the best bidder. The charac- 
ter of the mass has been well painted by Scott in his celebrated 
d Dalgetty; but some of them might combine a chivalrous 

irit with the vices of the mercenary, who had to live by plunder 
as much as by pay; and of this class John Hepburn was one of the 
best. His courage was carried to a daring resolution conspicuous 
even in his age and nation, and he had the military abilities of a 
eral of division, if not of a great commander—he could plan as 
well as execute a particular service, if he could not conduct a cam- 
i He does not, however, seem to have been quite free from 


on plunder ; and although, when he rose to command under Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and in the French army, he might avoid individual 
marauding, yet the custom of requisition ever stuck by him. 

John Hepburn was born ir 1598 or 1600, at Athelstaneford, of 
which place his father was laird. Little or nothing is known for 
anes ot his youth or boyhood: in 1620 he joined the foree which 
Sir Andrew Gray was raising in defence of the Elector Palatine, 


ledge of structure to a consideration of the various functions which 


| structure is intended to fulfil. These inquiries, however im- 
portant as extending our knowledge, and leading to new ideas upon 
the heart's action through the influence of the muscular, the pul- 
monary, and the cerebro-spinal system, are in a certain sense only 

| abstract knowledge as regards anything but physiology; some- 


| 
| 


times bearing as much upon natural theology as medicine. In Dr. 
Wardrop’s hands this knowledge is introductory to the more use- 
ful subject of the discovery and treatment of disease. In this 


| elaborate reproduction of his medical experience, it is probable that 


| 


the author may speak with too great certainty as to some of his con- 


| clusions, and may seem (a common error) to ascribe too much effect 
| to the causes of disease, to allow too little to the warding, ba- 
| lancing, and restoring powers of life, even when the particular life 


is not of the most vigorous kind. But the book is a remarkable 


| example of patient observation, inventive refiection, and long-sus- 
| taine a investigation applied to a practical purpose. 


| 


The medical results of Dr. Wardrop’s inquiries lead him to hold 
that functional diseases of the heart are much more common than 
is usually supposed; that they are easily discovered in an early 


| stage, and amenable at any stage to medical treatment. His phy- 


siological conclusions are the grounds of his medical opinions, 
either directly or consequentially. “The musculo-cardiac, the 
pulmo-cardiaec, and the veno-pulmonary functions” of the title- 
page, form the direct base of his theory, which ascribes disorder 
of the functions of the heart to the continual changes of action to 
which it is subject, and to the influence exercised by other organs 
upon the circulation—that is, upon the heart. Of all the or- 
gans of the body, the lungs and heart alone never rest; for to stop 


paign om | jx death. N nag dy ; . - ena 
the military laxity of his time. He began his career by subsisting is death. Mot only is this incessant action geing en, and in the 
| 


heart with great muscular force, but both organs, and more espe- 


cially the heart, are every moment liable to an irregular if not a 





disordered action, except during healthy sleep. The emotions of 
the mind, whether sorrowful, joyful, or passionate, instantly dis- 
order its action; violent exercise or great bodily exertion has the 
same effect: and in these effects the lungs icipate. The man- 
ner in which these actions are produced the “ musculo-car- 
diac” function,—certain muscles when the heart requires an in- 


the husband of Elizabeth, daughter of James the First of England. | ,,. : : : ; i 
After the defeat of the Palatine’s hopes at the fatal battle of | — thet oS ae Tc he oo ee 


Prague, Hepburn entered the Swedish army ; served in Poland, 
and subsequently in the Thirty-years war ; was knighted, and rose 
to the command of the Scots Brigade ; but quarrelled with Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and withdrew from the Swedish service, not long 
before the King’s death, in spite of the efforts which Gustavus 
made to retain him. He subsequently entered the French army, 
and did good service on many occasions in the war which 
Richelieu waged against the Empire. He was killed by a shot 
when examining a breach at the siege of Saverne, in July 1636, 
while his diploma as a Marshal of France was on its road to the 


cam, 

Whether sufficient incidents are preserved with biographical 
circumstances to justify a volume on the life of John Hepburn, is 
— r. Grant, however, has hardly put that doubt to 

test, for he makes his hero a figure for illustrating the man- 
ners of the times, and around which some of its principal events 
and leading persons may be grouped. ‘The result is not happy. 
Three or four important wars, a biography of a soldier; with no- 
tices of many other soldiers, cannot be put into a single volume 
with any effect. Neither has Mr. Grant adopted the best mode of 
treatment. He deals too much in isolated details, and if he has 
not copied the words, has imitated too closely the style of his 
authorities, several of whom are only redeemed from flatness by 
quaintness. 

The most strictly biographical section is the early part, where 
Mr. Grant was on Scottish ground. This is the present state of 
the village and the house where Sir John Hepburn was born, and 
where his name is forgotten. 

“John Hepburn was born about the year 1598 or 1600, at his father’s 


| 








house, which is still standing in Athelstaneford, and by the old inhabitants | 


of that sequestered district is pointed out to strangers as the birthplace of a 

of France,—for that is remembered though bis name is forgotten 

there now. It is a plain old edifice, situated at the East end of the village 

ying-ground, and not many yards from the foundation of a ruined church, 
whic onged to the Franciscans of Haddington. 

“This ancient mansion, the old steps of which young Hepburn helped to 
hollow, stands about a hundred paces Pack from the main street of the ham- 

and is principally distinguished by a great projecting chimney, or inglc 
lum. It consists of two stories, and occupies a prominent situation on rising 
ground overlooking a fertile district, with the Peffer wandering through it 
to the German Sea, which is visible in the distance; the cone of Berwick 
Law rises on the North-east, and the rocky hills of Dirleton start up abruptly 
on the West. Before it lie the deep hollow and the ford, where the Scots 
defeated and slew Athelstan, the Saxon King; and near it is the village 
kirk, with a few old moss-grown trees, where the gled and the crow build 

nests, 

* Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn, Knight, Marshal of France, 
Commander of the Scots Brigade under Gustavus Adolphus, ete. By James 
Sint, Author of “* Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. Published by Blackwood 

8. 


supply,—is traced with a minute and elaborate fulness. The author 
also unfolds his view of the mode by which the “ pulmo-cardiac ” 
function relieves the heart when overcharged with blood through 
the violence of passion or exertion, by the pulmonary ves- 
sels receiving the surplus, and when they are full by the 
veins relieving the pulmonary vessels of any superabundant 
blcod which they are not capable of receiving without inter- 
ruption to respiration. The anatomical and physiological acumen 
which these expositions display are only appreciable by the 
anatomist ; though this section of the book is very far from being 
a mere technical treatise. The simple yet all-suflicient means b 
which Nature acts, the wonderful provisions by which she poe | 
against deprivation where deprivation would be fatal, and the re- 
sources she supplies, as in the case of the “ o’ercharged heart,” are 
explained with the clearness though not with the objects of a 
Bridgwater Treatise. In explaining these adaptations, perhaps 
the author does not sufficiently impress their conservative effect 
upon the healthy subject and within certain limits ; so that the text 
may seem to imply that a greater general probability to heart affeo- 
tions exists than is really the case. This, however, is spare 
peculiarity in special treatises, and very difficult to guard against. 
The original views of the action of the heart, and its important 
connexion with other organs, of which we have barely indicated 
the character, form only a portion of the volume. The remainder 
is occupied by remarks on 7 3g influence of other and remoter organs 
of the body, on the derangements and diseases of the heart, on the 
general nature of medicines and treatment of disease, on disorders 
of the heart in general, and onall the morbid conditions to which 
it is subject, as well as their symptoms and mode of treatment. 
Upon this large field we have not room to enter, even were a miscel- 


| laneous journal the } pane but a few broad features may be noted. 





From the action and reaction of organs, it is not easy to discrimi- 
nate between first and secondary affections of the heart: yet it is 
only in their early stages, and while the disorder is merely func- 
tional, that much hope of cure can be entertained; when altera- 
tion of structure has taken place, alleviation is all that can be 
looked for. It is therefore important to have some leading rules to 
assist the judgment on the particular case. If there be difficulty in 
deciding whether the lungs or the heart is the primary seat of the 
complaint, the size of the chest will be an indication: if large, it 
is probably the heart that is diseased—if small, the lungs. Languid 
or irregular respiration is a sign of heart disease: “respiration in 

ulmonary affections is only quickened.” If the stomach seems to 
= the probable origin of disordered circulation, and signs of indi- 

* On the Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of the Heart: containing also an 
Account of the Musculo-cardiac, the Pulmo-cardiac, and the Veno-pulmonars 
Functions. By James Wardrop, M.D., &c. &. Published by Churchill, 
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gestion are present, the attention should be first directed to the 


stomach ; for even if a complication with heart disease exist, the 
eure of indigestion will facilitate the future treatment of the 
heart disorder ; if no symptoms of a deranged digestion are present, 
it is a sign that the disease of the heart is primal. There are nu- 
merous other leading rules, but we have adduced enough to show 
their nature. 

The arrangement of the work is orderly and clear; its treat- 
ment elaborate to minuteness. This, coupled with the great ex- 
tent of the leading subject, and the number of its collateral 
branches, produces a sense of length and ponderosity; of which, 
indeed, the author is aware, and which he sufliciently accounts for. 

“‘Tmpressed with the uncertainty of human life and of the continuance 
of intellectual vigour, I am induced to offer the work in its present state, and 
must apologize for the numerous defects, and for the general manner in which 
some of the topics in it are discussed; for, although I have been long ex- 
ployed in collecting and condensing the materials of these pages, yet I am 


’ 
“ Sighing appears also to be a movement emplo: nature : 
the heart from congestion. The full inspirations hy - 59 Believe 


by withdrawing the venous blood from the head, will assist j : 
balance of the cireulation, both within the head and Chen in Testing 
destroyed by some violent mental emotion or bodily pain, it has 
* He sighed a sigh so porteous and profound, as it 
: Did seem to shatter all his bulk and end his being.’—Suaxspapy @ 
The propriety of the following rule is generally admitted. b 
few perhaps carry it so far as Dr. Wardrop. Many physicians ut 
at food; civilized man having been trained to gormandize stop 
“To enable the economy to perform some of the processes for i 
the healthy state of the blood, man appears to be endowed with jes - 
by which he can make choice of such kinds of food and drinks as cnnhen 
elementary substances which are necessary in the chemico-vital laborat = 
and enable it to form such compounds as may be required for restori i 
blood to a healthy state. This impulse prompts man to change roa Aes 


Fes 





quite aware that, on a subject so comprehensive as that on which I profess | 


to treat, with whatever industry I may be able further to prosecute it, the 
field of inquiry is far too extensive to be satisfactorily explored by any one 
individual. 

“Much indulgence may surely be with justice claimed by those who, to- 
wards the close of a long and busy life, devote a portion of their time to re- 
eord the results of their experience and observation ; and it is only to be re- 
gretted that, in a ——- profession like that of medicine, so many of our 
most distinguished brethren have not left behind them even the most trifling 
memorial of all their labours; a circumstance much to be deplored in the 
lives of professional men, and which results, perhaps, too frequently from 
the desire which most of us feel to undergo less mental exertion and fatigue, 
and to enjoy more tranquilli'y and repose, as we advance in the vale of years.”’ 

This literary defeet is, after all, a very secondary matter in a 
work whose object is to advance new views in physiology and to 
advocate a more philosophical treatment of disease, and which is 
intended for the study of the professional man and not the perusal 
of the general reader. From the nature of the case, the book must 
be recondite, and often technical; but it has parts and frequent 
passages of popularity. It abounds in facts, either common to 
physiological science or collected by the author’s observation. It 
Tchibits, as we have already intimated, the wonders of Nature in 
her resourceful simplicity, her prescient precautions, her variations 
from established laws to carry out their ends; and it continually 
displays the character which Bacon ascribed to Galen, of a wise 
man as well as a physician. Of the manner in which Dr. Wardrop 
collects facts and expounds the operations of Nature, this passage 
may be taken as an example. 

**In the arrangements of the animal economy, it may be frequently ob- 
served that one organ is destined to perform several distinct functions—func- 
tions, indeed, in some instances so dissimilar, and apparently so unconnected 


with one another, that it could not be well anticipated that they should be | 


executed by the same physical apparatus. Thus, for example, the muscles 
the jaw are not only employed to masticate the food, but they at the 
same time, and by the same muscular effort, evacuate the salivary glands, 
squeezing the saliva into the mouth by the pressure which they produce 
during their contractions on the salivary aay * * + 
And the bones not only support the body like a framework, but they 


afford fixed points for the origin and insertion of the various muscles, and | 


also form walls of defence for the internal organs, as the brain and the tho- 
racic and pelvic viscera. 

“The functions of the paagioeieey apparatus are still more multiplied. 
Besides arterializing the blood, conveying odorous substances through the 
nasal passages to the organ of smell, assisting the return of the venous and 
expelling the systemic blood, and producing the voice, they also, as I shall 
subsequently endeavour to demonstrate, are employed in modifying the sup- 
ply of blood to the heart. In birds we find that the functions of the respi- 
ratory apparatus are even more numerous; the air passing into membranous 
saes within the chest and abdomen, as well as into their hollow bones, in 
order to assist their flight. 

“Tn like manner, we shall find that the voluntary muscles, besides being 
the active organs of motion, destined to perform the various movements of 

y, are essential auxiliaries in the circulation of the blood, in the ar- 
teries as well as in the veins, performing both these offices merely by the 
pressure which they produce during their contractions upon the adjacent 
vessels, And further, when such muscular efforts are required, an additional 
vigour being at the same moment wanted for the heart, this office is per- 
formed by the same muscular contractions which are employed to accomplish 
the effort; and thus it is wisely constituted that the very same organs which 
perform the movements, and gy berg acertain degree of exhaustion, 
are also the means of invigorating the heart itself.” 

Among the means, says Dr. Wardrop, to influence the circulation 
and relieve the heart, not in the poetical though proper enough 
sense of “ the spirits,” are laughing, crying, weeping, sobbing, sigh- 
ing, coughing, sneezing, hiccup, and vomiting; that which we sup- 
pose to be a mental, being in part a mechanical or at least a phy- 
siological action. 

Crying, which consists in a succession of violent and long-protracted 
expirations, will have the effect, by diminishing the circulation in the pul- 
monary arteries, of unloading the left heart and large arteries of any surplus 
quantity of blood, caused by the action of the heart having been disturbed, 
whether by moral causes or from bodily pain: hence the relief which those 
who suffer mental affliction or bodily pain derive from crying,—an act which 
is resorted to throughout the whok > animal kingdom to relieve the heart 
from the hurtful effects of pain. 

“ From the same cause arise the great languor in the circulation, and even 
the pernicious effects which have so often been known to follow the endur- 
ance of severe bodily pain without erying. A man who made no signs of 
great suffering during a military flogging dropped down lifeless. 

“ We see many examples of crying in hysterical women; and the screams 
which are made from fear or from Soot agony must have a powerful in- 
fluence in unloading a congested heart. e © ° 

“* Weeping, also, which consists in irregular respiration, either with or 
without crying, is an effort or voluntary act made to facilitate the pulmonar 
circulation and relieve that congestion in the heart which is caused by grief. 
* Weeping,’ observes Haller, ‘ begins with a full inspiration, after which 
follow short a and inspirations. It is finished by a deep expira- 


tion, and tely followed by a deep inspiration.’ 
** Hence arise the baneful effects, and the sensation of fulness, ‘ the ful- 
ness of heart,’ even of pain in the cardiac region, so frequently expe- 


rienced by those who have not wept when the mind has been greatly agitated. 
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when suffering from disease ; and, however inconsistent or impro 
; and, ] SIs or th 
he selects may appear, the choice is always found to benefit a eas — 
jure him. . F 
“To allow the sick to obey these instincts, is a very useful practical 


| maxim; for when the most accomplished practitioner cannot presume to dic. 


tate either the kind or the quantity of food or drink, the sick man can with 
confidence select for himself such as are most palatable and grateful, Hen. : 
amongst the sick there are some who prefer animal to vegetable food mm 
salted to fresh meats, some fermented liquors, and others wines, some acid. 
ulated drinks, and others give the preference to plain water,” 

Disease of the heart would seem a product of high civilization 
The savage is possibly heart-whole; so is the wild animal ; the 
poor man is seldom afllicted with it: the victims are those who live 
artificially, excite the nervous system, and train the mind at the 
expense of the body. 

** Diseases of the heart may be considered almost exclusively incidental to 
mankind. In domestic animals, such as the horse, which is much exposed 
to inordinate muscular exertions, the heart is frequently found in a diseased 
condition ; but in wild animals diseases of the vascular system have seldom 
or never been observed.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Travels in European Turkey, in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, and Epirus; with a Visit to 
Greece and the Ionian Isles. And a Homeward Tour through Hun- 
gary and the Slavonian Provinces of Austria and the Lower Danube, 
By Edmund Spencer, Esq., Author of ** Travels in Cireassia,” &e, In 
two volumes. 

Kossuth and Magyar Land ; or Personal Adventures during the War in 
Hungary. By Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A., &c., late Correspondent 
of the Zimes in Hungary. 

The History of the United States of America, from the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congreas. In 
three volumes. Volumes I. and II. Second Series. 

The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or Ulustrations by Pen 
and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the War of Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With several 
hundred Engravings on Wood, chiefly from Original Sketches by the 
Author. In two volumes. Volume I. 

The Old Testament: Nineteen Sermons, on the First Lessons for the 
Sundays from Septuagesima Sunday to the Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, by Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincolu’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London. 

Footsteps of our Forcfathers ; what they Suffered and what they Sought. 
By James G. Miall. With thirty-six Engravings. (Library for the 
Times.) 

Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn, Knight, Governor of 
Munich, &c. By James Grant, Author of ‘ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of 
Grange,” Xe. 





[Three philological works of great merit are before us, displaying extensive 
knowledge, considerable thought, and a scholarly skill very rarely met with 
in books on words or grammar. 

On the Study of Words: Five Lectures addressed’ to the Pupils at the 
Diocesan Training School, Winchester. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
B.D., Vicar of Itchenstoke, &e. 

Outlines of the History of the English Language ; for the use of Junior 
Classes in Colleges and the Higher Classes in Schools. By George L. 
Craik. 

A Handbook: of the English Language; for the use of Students of the 
Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 

1. The lectures of Mr. Chenevix Trench possess a poetical elegance of style, 
and an earnestness of moral purpose, in addition to various learning and 
philological acquirement. ‘The force, the power, the poetry that lurks in the 
original meaning of words—the historical facts which they contain, or 
historical events which they establish, and the test of a nation’s character and 
condition which they may be made to furnish, are the prineipal but not the 
sole object of Mr. Trench. He instances words to show the intluence,of Christi- 
anity in the world; to illustrate the evil nature of man, and the moral feeling 
of the society that originated words, or has given to them a secondary meal- 
ing. Ina purely lay production, one of these topies might perhaps have 
been avoided ; but Mr. Trench was aclergyman, avowedly addressing himself 
to the teachers of youth, and the topic is not overdone either in matter 
or manner, while it furnishes variety of subject and illustration. The 
Study of Words is a book that will repay perusal, and may open Up to 
many readers a new field of thought and suggest a new branch of study. 

2. Mr. Craik, in his Outlines, combines the history of the races inhabiting 
Britain, and the history of the English language, in pretty equal — 
tions. He endeavours to establish the nature of the ancient British lan- 
guage, and to what extent the Roman had been able to engraft itself upon 
it. He then traces our present language through the settlement of 
Saxons, the invasions of the Danes, and the Norman Conquest, with the 
various changes it underwent by lapse of time and the influence of 
French and Latin, to the age of Chaucer, when he conceives it was finally 
established. Mr. Craik’s task is accomplished with great clearness; the 
leading propositions of his one-and-twenty sections are presented ina dogmatic 
form and a distinet type, his proofs and illustrations following in a smadler 
letter; so that where the book is used for scholastic purposes, _the prune! 
conclusions may be committed to memory, and the proofs studied in support 
of them. In fact, the volume is an abstract of the author’s lectures at 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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originality and extent of learning, it is probable that Dr. La- 

3. past t of the English Language exceeds both the little volumes 

ust noticed ; thoug the matter of the present work may not seem 

as it is, because much of it has substantially appeared in a pre- 

ork b this eminent philologist. The Handbook is to a considerable 
ta —~ § 


we have j 


90 
vious ¥ nsation of his great work on the English language ; combining 
oetorical survey of the origin, formation, and growth of the language, 
oh the principles of grammar and the peculiarities of English grammar, 
It is the t work of Dr. Latham adapted to the use of university students 
and the more advanced pupils of the higher class of schools. } 
ings i Science and Literature. For use in Senior Schools. 
Daniel Serymgeour, Circus Place School, Edinburgh. — 

‘; js an attempt to combine the literary excellence which characterized 
(Tections of the old ‘ Readers” with the attempt to impart solid in- 
formation that has been the aim of some of their modern successors. ITum- 
polit, Bell, Nichol, Chalmers, and other contemporary writers who have 
combined eloquence with science, are freely drawn upon for passages re- 
latin tonatural science ; Brougham, Macaulay, Jeffrey, an similar authors, 
together with the most eloquent travell rs, for extracts bearing upon his- 
tory, historical characters, descriptive geography, or natural history. Mr, 
Serymgeour has also furnished a synopsis of general history, ancient and 
modern, and an etymological appendix. There is some miscellaneous poetry, 
which scarcely falls within the prose classification. } 

A Practical Grammar of the Italian Language ; for the use of the Stu- 

‘ten of London University College. By L. Mariotti. 

This grammar is founded upon Robello’s “Grammaire Italienne,” and 
claims to be the first really English-Italian Grammar, the generality of the 
Italian grammars being translations from the French. Its merit chiefly lies 
in its mastery of the a of the language, and the manner in which 
they are presented. For practical use, it would admit of improvement in a 
new edition. The exercises are not graduated,—that is, a pupil has to use 
verbs before he has reached them; and the detinitions of parts of specch de- 
signedly omitted should be —_ The pupil may readily know them, or 
he may not; but they occupy little room, and no grammar can be complete 
without them.] 

The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By Abraham = a Author of ** Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 

Lettres,’ &c. In two volumes. 
{An American importation. The book is a series of lectures, taking an en- 
tire survey of English literature and language from the Saxon times to the 
age of Burke and Johnson. It consists of brief notices of the lives and 
literary characters of British writers, with specimens of their writings; re- 
sembling, in fact, Chambers’s ** Cyclopedia of English Literature,”’ to which 
the author acknowledges he is indebted. There is nothing remarkable in 
the book, beyond the number of names it embraces and the extent of ground 
it travels over. | 

Bole Ponjis. 
Ink, the Decline and Fall of Ghosts, and other Ingredients. 
Henry Meredith Parker, Bengal Civil Service. In two volumes, 

{A miscellaneous collection of prose and poetry from Calcutta,—as the title, 
meaning a bowl of punch, intimates. The verse is tluent, but imitative ; 
continually reminding one of some other writer, from Byron to the Annual 
poets. The prose chiefly consists of slight satire or “ skits,” and is lively, 
though rather wordy. Much of the book is pleasant reading, but the con- 
tents in point of class are fitter for periodical than for independent publica- 
tion] 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1852. 

{Bloomerism is the subject of the coloured frontispiece : the literary facetiw 
touch upon all kinds of passing subjects,—the French misconception of the 
Lord Mayor, the gormandizing of the Corporation in Mr. Lothbury’s Night 
Mare, the adulteration of tea, and various cognate topics; Punch often kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, by satirizing some social weakness in his sub- 
ject, and some literary commonplace or conventionalism in his parody. ] 

The Royal Exhibition Companion to the Sights of London, and within 
twenty-five miles of St. Paul’s. Series I. to XXV,. 

[A series of penny numbers, containing, 1, a general guide to London ; 
companions to particular places—as the Tower; 3, a descriptive account of 
the sights in the vicinity of London—as Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, 
Hampton Court. The numbers are complete in themselves, though several 
~, fog gee to complete a subject—as Windsor ; and they may be had 
singly or in a volume. } 

The Steam-Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, and Railways, Explain- 
ed and Illustrated, By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &e. Eighth edi- 
tion, revised and improved. With numerous Illustrations. 

[This cighth edition contains a good deal of new matter relating to improve- 
ments and advances connected with steam power or steam locomotion. Dr. 

ner adduces convincing proofs as to the falsehood of the pointed sentence 
attributed to him touching the impracticability of crossing the Atlantic. But, 
notwithstanding his speech from the Zimes of the 27 


By 


Containing the Tale of the Buccaneer, a Bottle of Red 
By 


9 


- 


ith August 1837, his 
sound advice to the projectors at the outset, and the truth of his prophecy that 
the thing would not pay without aid from Government, we doubt whether the 
false dictum will not still circulate. A pointed sentence that also points an 
illustration or a moral lives long. ] 

The Chess- Player’ s Pocket Companion. 
: Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
(The elements and rules of the game, with useful general directions, and 
Various practical exhibitions of chess strategy, drawn from the great masters 
of the science, packed up in a small pocket-book. | 

English Songs ; and other small Poems, By Barry Cornwall. 

edition, with Additions. 

{A neat half-crown copy of Barry Cornwall’s Songs and minor Poems, with 
4 good many additions, composed since the appearance of the previous edi- 
tions—some well known, but a few appearing for the first time. 

The Last Peer ; a Novel. In three volumes. 


By Samuel Comyn, of the 


A new 


PAMPHLETS. 
Education the Necessity of Mankind ; a Sermon, preached at Hurstpier- 
int, at the Laying of the Foundation-stone of the School for the 
fiddle Classes. “ By Julius Charles Hare, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. 
A Sermon Preached in the Church of St. Ge orge 8 Tianover Square, on 
Sunday 19th October 1851, being the Sunday after the closing of the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. By Henry Howarth, 
B.D., Rector. 
Letters on Church Matters. 
Chronicle. No. VII. 
Remunerative Price the Desideratum, not Cheapness. By James Harvey. 
Suggestions offered to those interested in the Reform of the Law. By 
il Scrope Ayrton, Esq., F.S.A. 
Letters of John Bull, Esq., on Affairs connected with his Landed Pro- 
ty, and the Persons who Live thereon. By Sir Edward Bulwer | 
ytton, Bart. Eleventh edition. 


By D.C. L. Reprinted from the Morning 





BIRTHS. 

On the 22d October, at the Vicarage, Colerne, Wilts, the Wife of the Rev. Gilbert 
Heathcote, of a son. 

x. the 23d, at Westover, Isle of Wight, the Lady of the Hon. William A’Court 
olmes, of a son. 

On the 24th, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady of Dr. Latham, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Charlton Barrow, near Blandford, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. D. Browne, of a son. 

— the 26th, at Churston Court, the Lady of John Yarde Buller, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, in Lowndes Square, the Lady Mary Egerton, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d October, at St. Matthew's Church, Jersey, the Rev. Nowell Twopeny, 
Rector of Little Casterton, Rutland, to Mathilde Anaise, youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain Marcus Louis, of Avranches, France, late Fifth R. V. B. - 

On the 23d, at St. George's, Catesby Paget, Esq., to Adelaide, daughter of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Miles Stapleton. 

On the 23d, at Hardenhuish, the Rev. Francis Fisher, Rector of Hilmarton, 
he ilts, to Fanny, second daughter of Thomas Clutterbuck, Esq., of Harden- 
auish Park. 

On the 24th, at Salcombe, Devonshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Stretton, Fortieth Regi- 
ment, of Lenton Priory, Nottinghamshire, to the Hon. Catharine Adela de Courey, 
youngest daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Right Hon. Lord Kingsale, 
of Ringrone House, Devonshire. 

On the 25th, at Bedfont, Middlesex, by his brother, the Rev. Alfred Hamilton, 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq., of Inistioge, county of Kilkenny, to Emma, fourth 
daughter of the Lord Chief Baron. 

On the 27th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. John Rogers, Viear of Ay- 
mestry, Herefordshire, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Rev, F. 8. New- 
bold, D.D. 

DEATHS. 

On the 1th July, at Christchurch, Canterbury Settlement, New Zealand, Alfred 
Beecham, the second son of Mr. W. P. Beecham, solicitor, Hawkhurst, Kent; in his 
18th year. 

On the 12th October, at Northwoods, Gloucestershire, Henry Hawes Fox, M.D,; 
in his 62d year. 

On the 2Ist, at Florence, Lady Maria Howard, youngest daughter of the Earl and 
Conntess of Wicklow. 

On the 22d, Sir James Whalley Smythe Gardiner, Bart., of Roche Court, Hants; 
in his 66th year, 

On the 25d, at Denford, the Rev. John Watson, D.D., Vicar of Denford-cum- 
Ringstead, Northamptonshire; in his 68th year. 

On the 26th, at the Rectory, Mark Lane, the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M.A., F.S.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, fifty years Incumbent of the parish of Allhallows Staining; 
in his 78th year. 

On the 27th, at Hackney, Mrs. Mary Gibbons Rivers, Widow of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Rivers, of Cornhill, London ; in her 90th year. 

On the 28th, at Wokingham, John Roberts, Esq.; in his 93d year. 


On the 29th, at Brighton, William Wyon, R.A., Chief Engraver of her Majesty's 
Mint. 
On the 30th, at Hyde Park Corner, Lady Cockerell. of Sezincote, Gloucestershire, 


Widow of the late Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., and sister of the present Lord North- 
Wick 
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MILITARY GAZETTE, 

Wan-orrier, Oct. 31.—I1st Regt. Life Guards—Lieut. Hon. D.C. F. De Ras, to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Major Biddulph, promoted in the 7th Light 
Drags.; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. R. Bateson, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice De Ros. 
ith Drag. Guards— Lieut. T. B. Williams to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coster, who 
ratires: Cornet G. C. H. P. Brigstocke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams. 7th 
Light Drags.—Lieut.-Col. Lord E. Hay, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut-Col. viee 
Shirley, who exchanges ; Major C. Hagart to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lord 
i. Hay, who retires; Brevet Major T. M. Biddulph, from Ist Life Guarda, to be 
Major, by purchase, vice C. Hagart ; Capt. J. M. Hagart te be Major, by parchase, 
vice Biddulph, promoted to an Unatt. Lieut.-Coloneley, by purchase; Lieut. A. Sar- 
toris to be Capt. by purchase, vice J. M. Hagart. 10th Light Drags.—Cornet Hon, 
C. J. Keith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Marshall, appointed to lst Drag. Guards. 
lath Light Drags.—Cornet F. Vansittart to be Lieut. by purchase, vier Woodman, 
who retires. Coldstream Guards —Lieut. and Capt. T. M. Steele to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Hon. G. A. Spencer, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. 
Hon. G.C. C. Eliot to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, viee Steel. Ist Foot—BEn- 
sign F. P. Muller, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Ensign, vice Williams, who 
retires. 6th Foot—Lieut. W. F. G. Servantes has been allowed to retire from the 
service by sale of his commission. 9th Foot—Lieut. H. B. Scott, om the 86th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hamilton, who exchanges. 18th Foot—First Lieut. G. L. W. 
D. Flamstead, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. Elliot, who exchanges. Slet 
Foot —Lieut. G. W. Baldwin to be Capt. by purchase, vice Phipps, who retires ; 
Ensign A. J. Schreiber to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baldwin. 36th Foot—Ensign 
A. F. Stewart, from 56th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Harford, who exchanges. 56th 
Foot— Ensign 8. H. Harford, from the 36th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Stewart, whe 
exchanges. 75th Foot—Ensign C. R. Rivers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Butt, 
who retires. 77th Foot—Lieut. F. Kennedy to be Capt. by purchase, vice White, 
who retires; Ensign W. Rickman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kennedy. 80th 
Ensign G, Sullivan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Oliphant, who retires. 86th 





Foot 
Foot—Lieut. T. R. Hamilton, from the 9th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Scott, who ex- 
changes. 87th Foot—Lieut. J. Elliot, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Plam- 


Foot—Ensign P. Primrose to be Lieut. without pure 
1; Ensign E. H. King, from the Royal Newfoundland 
« Primrose. 98th Foot—Ensign C. Mills to be Adjt, 


stead, who exchanges. 4th 
chase, vice Vaughan, deces 
Companies, to be Ensign, ¥ 








vice Shadwell, promoted; Ensign G. F. Webster, from the 2d West India Regt. to 
be Ensign, vice I 
Rifle Brigade 


G.N. Clarke, promoted. 
Second Lieut. A. Nixon to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Baird, 


Ensign J. B. Knott, to be Lieut. without purchase, viee 
Slater, deceased; Ensign W. B. Robinson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hala- 
han, deceased; Ensign H. J. Rainsford to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Horsley, 
appointed to the Gold Coast Corps; Company Sergt.-Major T. Hanrahan to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Rainsford, 

Unattached—Major T. M. Biddulph, from 7th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase, viee Tovey, who retires; Lieut. H. W. Wily, from 50th Foot, to be Capt. 
without purchase, 

Brevet— Lieut.-Col. Lord E. Hay, of the 7th Light Drags. to be Col. in the Army. 

Ist Regiment of Dragoons—Lieutenant George Henry Littledale has been al- 
lowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 8th Regt. of Foot— 
Lieut. E. Bagenall, from the lst West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Biggs, appointed 
Paymaster 4th Drag. Guards. 9th Foot—Ensign H. J. Wilkinson to be Lieut. by 
pure hase, vice Carew, who retires. 18th Foot—Ensign J. Canavan to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, viee Mason, deceased. 26th Foot—Lieut. M.8. H. Eaton, from 2d 
West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Hearne, appointed Paymaster 76th Foot, 989th 
Foot— Assist.-Surg. J. 8. Furlong, M.D. from the 75th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. viee 
Armstrong, who exchanges. 50th Foot—Lieut. W. C. Baird, from half-pay 63d Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Wily, promoted to an Unatt. Company, without purchase. 75th 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. Armstrong, from 39th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. viee Furlong, 
who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.— First Lieut H. J. Bews to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Minchin, deceased ; Second Lieut. and Adjt. W. J. Gorman to have the rank of 
Lieut.; Second Lieut. R. H. Brook, to be First Lieut. without purchase, viee Bews. 

Commissariat — Deputy-Assist.-Commissary-Gen. W. Le Mesurier, to be Assist.- 


Commissary-Gen. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 28. 
Graham and Hedley, Liverpool, mustard-manu- 


Partnersuirs Disso_ven. 


Binyons and Co. Manchester, tea-dealers; as far as regards J. Hunter 


facturers 
and G. E. Fox—Binyons and Hunter, Manchester, tea-dealers ; as far as regards J. 
Hunter—W. and J. Thompson, Mottram, Cheshire, woollen-cloth-finishers—W. 


and H. Hammond, Canterbury, carriers—Hodson and Wilson, Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, colour-merchants—Graves and Bellamy, Bath, attornies Wrathall and 
Brooke, Tottenham Grove, Kingsland, printing-ink-manufacturers— Worsam 

Co. Hortulan Place, King’s Road, Chelsea, engineers—Owners of Burnhope Colliery, 
Durham; as far as regards B. Robson—Sechmidt and Co. Manchester, merchants ; 
as far as regaids W. F. Higson—Pilling and Co. Haslingden, Lancashire, cotton- 
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manufacturers ; as far as ds G. Hoyle jun.—Barker and Co. Otley, machine- 
makers— Lodge and Son, Leeds, tow-spinners— Matthew and Cole, Liverpool Street, 
Bishopsgate, surveyors—Stanton and Sons, Cannon Street, tea-dealers— Turner and 
Billson, Mark Lane, coffee-dealers—Birks and Jowitt, Huddersfield, tea-dealers— 
Union Bank of Scotland, the Western Bank of Scotland, and the National Bank of 
Scotland; as far as regards James Miller. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—TuHomas FiIsHer, 
facturer. 

Banxrvurts.—Henry PamMent, Penton Street, Pentonville, cheesemonger to 
surrender Nov. 6, Dec. 4: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Frederick’s Place; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street — Janez Gurimpie, Sydney Square, White- 
chapel, builder, Nov. 11, Dec. 11: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Frederick’s Place ; 
official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Waker, Basinghall Street, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Nov. 4, Dec. 4: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Tuomas Compre, Aylesford, Kent, paper- 
maker, Nov. 11, Dec. 9: solicitors, Wilson and Blackman, Gray’s Inn; Monckton, 
Maidstone ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Currs, Wolverhampton, 

ocer, Nov. 6, 27: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; Walker, Wolver- 

ampton; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Joun Jounson, Wolston, 
Warwickshire, coal-dealer, Nov. 10, 29: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Samvet Smiru Bucknouk, Castle Cary, 
Somersetshire, draper, Nov. 11, Dec. 9: solicitors, Whittington and Gribble, Bristol; 
official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Grorce and Syivanus Pim, Birkenhead, mer- 
chants, Nov. 6, Dec. 5: solicitors, Harvey and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, 
Liverpool—Jonn Rirson and Witu1Am Irvine, Liverpool, shipwrights, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 5: solicitor, Wheeler, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool — 
SamveL Mayor, Liverpool, ship-chandler, Nov. 6, Dec. 5: solicitor, Pemberton, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool — Josern Smirn, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, joiner, Noy. 7, 28: solicitor, Strike, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, 
Manchester. 

Divivenps.—Nov. 18, Fincher, Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, paper-manufacturer—Nov. 
18, Mountford, Greenwich, stationer—Nov. 18, Johnson, Leeds, spindle-maker— 
Nov. 20, Lawton, Liverpool, auctioneer—Nov. 18, Amey, Liverpool, ship-broker— 
Nov. 19, G. and J. Rigby, Liverpool, coal-merchants—Nov. 19, Rawson, Market 
Rasen, cake-merchant. 

Certiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 19, Murray, Gresham Street, woollen-warehousman—N ov. 18, Hanson, 
Kensington Canal-basin, statuary—Nov. 18, Boyd, Spital Square, silk-manufacturer 
—Nov. 20, Hailston, Wheelock, Cheshire, grocer. 

DecLakATiIons oF Divipenps.—Grayson, Mortlake, market-gardener; first div. of 
4s. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street —Cop- 
land, Union Street, Whitechapel; second div. of 1s. 3d. Thursday next, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Tarrant, High Holborn, book- 
binder ; first div. of 1s. 4d. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Burrows, Park Street, Islington, surgeon; first div. of 3s. Thurs- 
day next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— Baker, South- 
ampton ; third div. of 5d. Nov. 3, and two subsequent Mondays ; Cannan, Alderman- 
bury—Thomas, Ibstock, draper; first div. of 2s. 4d. any Thursday ; Christie, Bir- 
mingham—Farrow, Hull, coal-merchant ; first div. of ls. 6d. Oct. 28, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Lister, Lincoln, flour-dealer; second and final diy. 
of 4.d Oct. 28, or any subsequent Tuesday; Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcn SeQquesTRATIONS.—M ‘Donald, Thurso, carpenter, Nov. 3, 24—Anderson 
=m Leith, merchants, Oct. 31, Nov. 21—-Patience, Cromarty, fish-curer, Nov. 

, 24, 


Gower Street, pianoforte-manu- 


Friday, October 31. 


Partnersuips DissoLvep.—Cowley, Brothers, Bradley, boiler-makers—J. and R. 
Oxley, Frome Selwood, coopers—Adams and Co. Kingsland Road, mattress-makers, 
—Nye and Rowley, Park » Old Kent Road, machinists—Smith and Walton- 
Congleton, coach-builders—Marsden and Drummond, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff 
manufacturers—Hoare and Co. Devonshire Street, Portland Place, grocers—Ste™ 
phenson and Co. coal-works, Clay Cross, Derbyshire; as far as regards R. Stephen 
son, J.Sandars, G. Hudson, and W. Claxton—Davis and M‘Kinlay, Whitechapel 
, congreve fact s—Dunn and Co. Liver —Wilson and Co. George 
Court, Piccadilly, printers; as far as re, s E. Wilson—H. M. and M. A. Hum- 

ries, Bath, milliners—La Guerrande and Stanley; Manchester, ale-dealers— Wilkie 
and Moir, Nottingham, lace-designers— Middleton and Son, Liverpool, merchants— 
Wardle and Robinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brick-makers—Noirsain and Co. Re- 
gent Stree’ tent-st facturers—J. and H. Teesdale, Gracechurch Street, 
tea-dealers—Hardman and Co. Manchester, tailors—Dudgeon and Co. Liverpool, 
merchants ; as far as regards C. P. Dickson—Rayner and Co. Milk Street—Johnson 
and Suffield, Birmingham, printers—Toms and Co. East India Chambers, commis- 
sion-agents—Slater and Co. Manchester, lace-dealers—Rapp and Coulon, Crosby 
Square, merchants—Bassano, Brothers, High Street, Stepney, grocers— Walter and 
Gough, manufacturers of the patent kamptulicon material—Porter and Harrison, 
Bristol, bone-dealers—Stuart and Co. Liverpool, fish-factors; as far as regards W. 
F. Stuart—Chew and Co. Leicester, grocers—Pfeil and Co. Broad Street, Blooms- 
bury, ironmongers; as far as s A. L. Pfeil—Webb and Baylis, Birmingham, 

ddlers’-ir ngers —W. and C. Kent, Saddleworth, drapers. 

Banxkrvupts.—BensamMin Wron, Regent Street, engraver, to surrender Nov. 11, 
Dec. 9: solicitor, Shirreff, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Cuaries Henry Reynoups and Cuaries Wirt, Cornhill, outtitters, Nov. 
13, Dec. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—James Tuomas CovLturep junior and Wittiam Dyer, Lombard 
Street, Southwark, white-lead-makers, Nov. 11, Dec. 11: solicitors, Wilkinson and 
Co. Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun Fair- 
BROTHER, Brighton, cowkeeper, Nov. 4, Dec. 1: solicitors, Sowton, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row; Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Prince James Tuss, Tottenham, draper, Nov. 6, Dec. 11: solicitors, Mar- 
dan and Prichard, Christchurch Chambers, Newgate Street; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Cuarves Srvuarr Voutes, New Windsor, scrivener, Nov. 
13, Dec. 9: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Wituiam Jones, Castle Street, Finsbury, cabinet-maker, Nov.13, Dec. 9: soli- 
citors, Wright and Bonner, New London Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Epwarp Cuvurton, Holles Street, bookseller, Nov. 11, Dec. 18: solici- 
tors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—W1ILLiAm 
Batson, a oy iron-manufacturer, Nov. 12, Dec. 2: solicitors, Motteram 
and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Joun Jounson, Wol- 
ston, Warwickshire, coal-dealer, Nov. 10, 29: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birming- 
ham ; Browett, Coventry ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Joun MABeriy 
Banrreip and Joux Lewis, Devonport, wine-merchants, Nov. 11, Dec. 2: solicitors, 
Warden, Bardon, Taunton; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter— 
James Torporr, Pudsey, Yorkshire, Ll loth facturer, Nov. 18, Dec. 8: 
solicitors, Ward and Son, and Granger, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds— 
Tuomas Witson, Lancliffe, Yorkshire, draper, Nov. 17, Dec. 9: solicitors, Pearson, 
Kirkby Lonsdale; Payne and Co. Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds-—Joseru 
Harrison Oppie Witson, Burton-in-Lonsdale, Yorkshire, draper, Nov. 17, Dec. 9: 
solicitors, Pearson, Kirkby Lonsdale; Payne and Co. Leeds; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds—Cuarves Reap, Great Grimsby, wine-merchant, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: 
solicitor, Veal, Great Grimsby; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Tuomas and Joun 
Tucker, Liverpool, ship-builders, Nov. 17, Dec. 8: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Josrern and Tuomas Day, Macclesfield, silk- 
manufacturers, Nov. 13, Dec. 5: solicitor, Norris, Macclesfield; official assignee, 
Mackenzie, Manchester. 

Drvipenps.—Nov. 21, Holman, Bath, draper—Nov. 21, Chaplin, Sudbury, printer 
—Nov. 21, Marshall, Plymouth, draper—Nov. 21, Arliss and Tucker, Frith Street, 
Soho Square, printers—Nov. 21, Ellis, Rotherhithe Wall, ironmonger—Nov. 24, 
France, Lambeth Walk, clothier— Nov. 24, Barlow, Stepney Green, iron-merchant— 
Nov. 24, Shipley, Market Row, Oxford Market, corn-dealer—Nov. 22, Teesdale and 
Toulson, Westminster Bridge Road, furnishing-warehousemen—Nov. 22, Searle, 
Tyndale Place, Islington, apothecary—Nov. 22, Whitmore, Hackney, draper—-Noy. 
m 














» Sheppard, Norwich, commission-agent—Nov. 22, Dowson, Oxford Street, iron- 

r—Nov. 22, Buttrey, Woolwich, victualler—Nov. 22, Scarfe, Hull Street, City 

Road, timber-merchant—Nov. 22, Moores junior, Aylesbury, draper— Nov. 22, Syser, 

Fakenham, grocer—Nov. 22, Knightly, Paul Street, Finsbury, carpenter—Nov. 22, 

A. §. and G. 8. Breess, Aylesham, Norfolk, ironmongers— Nov. 21, Assheton, Liver- 

pool, merchant—Nov. 21, Guthrie and Cook, Liverpool, merchants—Noy. 21, Rus- 
sell, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 24, Coates, Birmingham, draper. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 24, Spashett, Barking, mast-maker—Nov. 21, Acres, Braughing, 
Hertfordshire, innkeeper—Nov. 21, Cannock jun. Kent Terrace, Camden Town, 
tobacconist—Nov. 24, Thomas, Shrewsbury, grocer—Nov. 24, Gittins, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, grocer. 

DecLaratTions oF Divipenps.—Barrett, Horncastle, engineer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. 





Nov. 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Isherwood 
1 f t 6d. Nov. 4, or any subsequent Tuesday: 
Greenshields and Strang, Liverpool, merchants; di vs 


draper; first div. of 4s. 


count of first div. of 5s. Nov. 5, 


pool—Owen, Welchpool, flannel-manufacturer 
quent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool — 
10jd. Nov. 5, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Live 
pool, and Boughton, Cheshire, drysalter; second diy. 
on new proofs, Noy. 5, or any subsequent Wednesday; 


or any subsequent Wednesday; M 
; div. of ls. 31d. Nov. 5 
-Bowes, Liverpool, ale-dealer head Subse. 


» Hull, Woollen- 
= Carrick, Hull— 
- of 4s. on new Proofs, on ac 

Organ, Liver. 
er; first div of 


rpool—Alletson J 
| oa Gon Liver. 


las, Manchester, draper ; first div. of 3s. 4d. any Tuesday ; Mackenzie Mt —Doug- 


— Sharples sen. Daisey Field, 
Tuesday ; Mackenzie, Manchester—Ludlam, 
first div. of ls. Lld. any Thursday ; Whitmore, 
draper; second div. of 9}d. any Thursday ; 
ScorcH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Kilgour, Edinburgh, flesher, Nov. 7, 28- 


deen, spirit-dealer, Nov. 8, 29—C 


Beveridge, Edinburgh, hosier, Nov. 5, Dec. 3 








BRITISH 











assels, Carl 


PRICES CURRENT. 





FUNDS. 
| Saturd. 











Blackburn, cotton-spinuer ; 


Birmingham—Boycot, Ki 
Whitmore, —! 


uke, Lanarkshire, farmer, N 


div. of 6s 


Melton Mowbray, Wesle Rd. 


idk Minister: 
idde: ‘ 
Birmingham. Tminster, 
Milre, Aber 


Nov, 5, 


, 26 


(Closing Prices. 
Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs 
abd — nis 


| Friday, 
— 






















































































































3 per Cent Comsols.cccccceces cceececees) 979 | 97 97} 978 om | 
Ditto for Account ...... eecccece | 978 973 97 7 = ba 
3 per Cents Reduced...... | 96% } 97 ork 7 ot | 9 
3) per Cents 98} ge} 98} On 97 ” 
Long Annuit —- 7 7 7 "? 984 
Bank Stock, 7 p ume 2u4 2 2 a 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... aot aos te Eh one 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem ... +} 54pm. | 57 57 56 56 ° 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .........0eeeeen 63 pm, —_—_ 63 59 o | s 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .......eeeee00+-5 p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling), . 
Belgian.........+++. 4 fy — | 91 MexICOR ccccccceces ; = rans 1064 
BND. ceccccscescces 3- | — Michigan ... Yy — 
Brazilian ........0¢ 5 — | 87} Mississippi .. a yn re 
Buenos Ayres . 6— | 43 New York. ae a -— 
Chilian . j= me 1 ONBO scee Hes - 
Danish - lel Pennsylva 5&=— - 
Duteh ( — | 58} POTEVIAR..00ccccccsccsccce 5 — | = 
DRO . .ccccccccccecs _ 89} ee ae: 5— 3¢ 
SD sannanainienesen _ “ne: TEMG, sseiesatecccncanmaad Ss = = 
DIGGD oo cccccccccccccce == [GOCE 25 C. |] BRR .cccccccccccccececs 5— nt 
BRMIRMBe cc ccccccccecesces - 74 Ee: 5-— ls i 
DRI Sins cenkcate paces =— | @ DR acon scene carsasaceons pie asf 
Kentucky . ° _ | — eee | 5 
Louisiana (Sterling — | 90exd. |] Ditto (Coupoms) .....cccccccccccce _ 
Maryland (Sterling — | 8S Venezuela Active.......cccccccece RS | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— || Banxs— ' 
Caledonian ........++++ 11g |= Australasian. ............. niin a7 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 26 | British North American. | ciate 
Eastern Counties ...... 6 Colonial cit aaa 
Great Northern .........+esee0+: 13} | Commercial ef London .. 25 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 33 London and Westminster . 29| 
Great Western sl | London Joint Stock........ 183 
Hull and Selby.......... 100 National of Ireland . — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . ee 53; National Provincial. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... _ Provincial of Ireland 434 
London Brighton and South Coast 93 Union of Australia. 31 
London and Blackwall. ..... veeeel 68 {| _ Union of London...........+0e4| 15h 
London and North-western eee 113 INES— 
Midland .......ccecesecees Ang BolAn0S....6. cr eeeceeee eeevess _ 
North British ......... 5g | Brazilian Imperial ...... — 
Scottish Central......... 12 | Ditto (St. John del Rey). 20, 
South-eastern and Dover 183 Cobre Copper ......... oe 334 
South-western eee 82 | MiscELLANEOvs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 175 Australian Agricultural ........ 16 
York and North Midland ..... eeu 19% GRR noescesceccececes 47} 
Docxs— General Steam .......... » 27 
East and West India............. | || Peninsular and Oriental Steam 68 
London ...... 1 -| || Royal Mail Steam..... 78 ex'd. 
St. Katherine .........++ i South Australian ......... nl 234 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0  Lron, British Bars .... 26.. 500 
New Dollars ...cccccccccscccccsece 0 4 10} | Lead, British Pig..... 700.71 56 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... 0 5 of | Steel, Swedish Keg... MW lu 0.. 6 6 6 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 31. 
s 8. & 6 a * e «@ 
ew 34t036 | Rye........ 28to30 | Maple..... 30to32 | Oats, Feed ., 17tols 
36—38 | Barley . 20—24 | oe 27—29 Fine ., 18-19 
$3 — 35 Malting 5—27 
36—38 | Malt, Ord. . 48—52 | Beans s. 24— 
38— 40 Fine ... Old ....665 2 
.42—44 Indian Corn, 27 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 





Peas, Hog 





Wales. | 

















WEEKLY AVERAGE. 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and For the Week ending Oct. 25. 
Wheat.... 36s. 44. Rye .eseee + Sis. Td. | Wheat .... 36s. Od. | Rye....... . 2 
Barley.... 25 2 Beans ...... 23 C1 | Barley . 2s 5 Beans .... 6 
Oats ...... » © Peas ...+++ 2 67 7 5 BORG. cccccee a7 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........+++ per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
BEcOnds . .cccscccccsescsscccese 35 — 38 | Carlow, 3/. 18s, to 4i. 4s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 36 | Bacon, Irish .......+++- per cwt. 52s. to dis. 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... — 34 | Cheese, Cheshire ........0+-000 12 - 70 
American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain ......ce005 seeree 46 — 
Canadian ......-..sceeecees 9 — 22 Hams, York .......+++ese-eeeeee 5) — 62 


Bread, 5}d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9. 





NEWGATE AND 
s. d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


LEADENHALL.* 
, & & 


SMITarieLp.” 


Heap or Carrce at 





f° s. d s. d. s. s. a, SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 2to2 S8to3 2 «4. 2 4to3 Otod 8 Friday. Monday 
Mutton 2 6—3 O—3 6 .... 3 2—310—4 2)! Beasts. 1,181 ..... 4.346 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4—310 .. 26—3 8—4 0 Sheep. 5,740 ..... 24,870 
Pork .. 3 0—3 8—4 2 . 3 8—4 O—4 4 Calves, 318..... 2 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0—0 0 . 0 O—0 O—O0O OO. Pigs... 820.... 570 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets......sccescees . 126s. to 140s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. =. to 1344. 
o— 


Choice ditto . 
Sussex ditto .. 


Farnham ditto...... erece ove 






— 220 





200 


Wether and Ewe.... 
— 120 (Leicester Hogget and 
Fine Combing........+4++++ 


Mk 
2 — 0 


- Wy — US 











HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Wurrecuartt. 
- 63s, to 784. 


















Hay, Good ......++.+++ e+e 758. to 808 7 
Inferior .. -- 6 —70 . =e 
New..... o- 0 we 2 eS 

ClOVEF ...cccccccees BD MRD cccccccccces GB = BD cccceceses b= & 

Wheat Straw ...... eecses Zh — BB neccccccccee Bh — 28 ceccecccece 20 — 3 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES a om 

Rape Oil .....cecceeeees per cwt. £111 © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 0/. to 2%. 2 

Refined ...ccccsecerevcces escee 3 6 Congou, fine .......++++ ~34—13 
Linseed Oil ......eeceeeeeeeecee ° 9 6 | Pekoe, flowery ~~ 16—8 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......- per 1000 9 lo } * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. od 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 91s. od 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......+ secee GL 448 
Coals, Hetton.. - 17 «0 | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 10}. 4 
Tees...++ 6 9 | West india Molasses ..+.+. 135. 07. to 15s. Od. 




















seemeee ee eee ue Seis ose. CUelC Oe OC 
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CHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Formed for 
o of works in the highest class of = 
with special reference to new, untrie 
caDSR MU ow compositions Season 1851-52 
cet esr mage Blagrove, ona Howell, John 
es Lucas, and Alfred Nic holse 
fe aT ANNUAL “SERIES of CONCERTS will be 
The F St. Martin's Hall on eight alternate Monday evenings, 
givenat ing Novemnen 17 Tth. Subscription to series, 2/. 2s. 
camer gs. All the seats numbered and reserved through- 
Stalls, ening. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Addison and 
oat toe oh 0, Regent Street. 


EW ZEAL AND.—For PORT LYT- 
N TELTON, CANTE! BURY SETTLEMENT, WELLING- 
JON, and Port, the first class passenger-ship STAG 








one ‘other 


register, 
A, 0 ae oar, chartered and provisioned by the Canter- 


, and appointed to sail from the Port of Lon 

Seo 17th Decemarn. Rates of passage, pro- 

7 medicine, and medical comforts included, cach per- 

te years old and upwards—chief cabin, 42/.; second 

cabin, 221-5 steerage, 16/. For freight, passage, or further 

fo oe apply to the Emigration Department of the Can- 

non, apply ° 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand; Fitny and 

0. 157, Sencareh Street; and J. Stayner, 110, FP enc hurch 
sereet. 





Ry order of the Committee, iH. F. ALSTON, See. c 
eee aaT EXHIBIT ION PRIZE . 
ONICAL FLOUR MILL COMPANY. 
Capital 100,000. In 10,000 Shares. Deposit Is. per 
4 er to be applied for. 
one ADVANTAGES of this principle of grinding have 
now been publicly ackno wledged by the award of a prize 
by men eminent for their scientific attainments. _ The En- 
er's report shows a gain of nearly 100 per cent in grind- 
Page numerous Bakers’ certificates prove that better 
= r and more lohves are obtained. The exclusive right of 
- A and of granting licences to make, an article where 
there is this remarkable gain, one the whole population must 
consume, and the raw material of which at only 40s. a 
garter, costs 40 millions a year, can scarcely fail to return 
dividends and bonus beyond most safe and profitable invest- 
ry Wapping, where it can be seen. 
NO FURTHER APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES 
be attended to after the 4th of November. For Form 
pecteaes, and Home, Colonial, and Foreign Licences, apply 











a Al le a i gee pe ae | 
“IL Great Tower Street, London. B. COVENEY, Secretary. 


pooxowrc LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 


every Fifth Y: 
The sum of 274, “000. was added to Policies at the lest Divi 





sion, which produc edan average Bonus of 624/. per Centon | 


the Premiums paid. 
The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,047 ,600/. 


Annum. 


Income 180,000/. 


a granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the | 


“For particulars apply oe a wae MACDONALD, Secretary, 
Br 


Street, Blackfriars, 
DRITANNIA 








ASSURANCE 


LIFE 


cede 1, Princes Street —_ London. 
, 1s 





plished August 
Rmpowered by ‘Spec ial Act of Parliame ~q 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
Chairman—Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackhe ath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF FREMIUM, 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
for half the amount of the first seven annual premiums, pay 
ing interest thereon at the rate of five per cent per num, 
with the option of paying off the arrears of premiur tany 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DPETS. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradu: lly increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every ¢ 


ase admitted in the policy 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
ceports. 

















‘xtract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium, 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 
Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years. 





£ s. a, £s.a 
Be. 23 6 
193 218 4 
226 45 0 

S 6 B sesee . 613 4 
EF. R. POSTER, Reside nt Director. 


_ANDREW FRANCTS, Secretary. 
AGAINST RAILWAY 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 





- URANCE 
ACCIDENTS, BY THE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 
cap. 40. 
Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, London, 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS 
Por the conveni of frequent or daily travellers the 
Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
mny class carriage, and on any railway in the kingdom— 
TO INSUR} 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
£200, atan Annual Premium of 5s 
Single Journey Tickets are likewise issued at most railway 
tations in the kingdom, at the following rates of premium— 
ad. to insure L000! a First class Carriag 
2d. to insure 500!, in a Second-class Carriage. 
Id. toinsure 2007. in a Third-class Carriage 
These sums to be paid to the lecal represent: ative s of the 


12 and 13 Vie 











older in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 

With proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per 

want eeery ALEXANDER BEATTIE, 
, Old Broad Street, October 1851 Scerctary 





FOR 


erect 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS 


4‘ STEADS.—HEAL and SON have 1 some ex- 











bo ‘sive Warcrooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip 
ton of Hedstead. In Iven their Stock will incl every sort 
manufactured, from the che ip Stump, for servants’ use, to 








tsouu iy ornamentcd tubular pillared Can 
* Kedsteads of every shape and pattern ; and in 
be n Kedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to 
Seow them to tit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Kedsteads—in fact, to hee pin Stock every sort of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have alse a general assort 
ment of Purniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Din 












bo dh n ny ander their Steck e mplete for the Furnishing of Be 

Ste. ds as well as Bedding i without attcmpt » com 
Pete with the prices at wh lowest clas Fu riture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stoc! 
rill be found to be priced on the same princip! by which 
their He ig Trade has, ring t ! t ¥ years, been 











80 suc ully extended, and the zoo ’ 1 plain 
and simp!c pattern, or of a handsor nd u nsive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
aud warranted. HEAL and SON'S ‘LIST wt BED. 

» Containing full particulars of Weights, Sizs, and 

¥ dese wigan n of Bedding, sent free by pot, o 

application t> their Factory, 1¥6, (opposite the Cha, c!,) Tot 


teonham Court Road, Lin dor n 


lying in the East India Docks, John | 


The mill has been in constant work for the last year | 


BED- 


iti *, 90 28 


( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 


LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted ted in connexion with their Manufac tory, Broad Street, 
Kir 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in aan variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. —— A large stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with 


despatch. . 
EUREKA SHIRTS.— 








ORD’S 
“The Great Exhibition has produced a multitude of no- 
velties which have alternately delighted and astonished the 
world. How many of these will survive for any practical 
urpose is a question. It is another question if any one of 
them will bring half the practical comfort ofa good shirt. 
Mr. Ford, of the Strand, has an invention of this kind, which 
| is a material improvement upon the old plans, and for positive 
| enjoyment is worth nineteen-twentieths of the marvels of 

the huge building in Hyde Park.”"—Atles 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are not sold by any Hosiers 
or Drapers, and can, therefore, be obtained only at 185, 
Strand. They are made in two qualities, the first of which 
is 40s. the half-dozen, and the second quality 30s. the half- 
dozen. 1.ist of prices, containing an illustration, with direc - 
as for self-measurement, sent per post free.—Ricuarn 


th 
Forp, 185, and. 
q NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 


[ESSRS. 
MENTS IN LONDON 


Are thus arranged (Excellence and Economy being conspi- 
cuous throughout.) 

In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 

the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 




















The NEXT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with the 
above, asalso with the other two house s, but is chiefly devoted 
to the "produc tion of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Ofticers of the Line or 
tia and Cadets’ outfits, &c. 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 
Municipal office, may be scen and tested, as also great im- 
oe nts in the form and general appearance of Riding 
Habits, &c. for Ladies. 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public or private 
schools, &c. 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there is the ever popular Pa- 
let6t and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
| their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious case, and a division exclusively for travelling and 
sporting, including all the new inventions of Vulcanized 
India rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boots, 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &c. Kc. There is also a depart- 
ment for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 
well attended to 

THE CIT Y¥ 





















ESTABL: ISHMENT, 22, CORNHILL, 
, with Paletots, may be obtained 
simply specimens of the 
sribed are submitted, 
Th WHOLESALE NTING-HOUSE DEPART 
MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET, 
and in tie CITY,CH ANGE ALLEY. 
Cl ON PARLE RANCAIS. 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 
QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO 

AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL 
(THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.— 

ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR, eminently balsamic, restora- 
tive, and invigorating ; is equally celebrated for safety in ap- 
lication as for unfailing efficacy in removing all redness, tan, 
pimples, spots, freckles, dise olourations, and other cutaneous 
visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and 
the softness and delicacy which it induces on the hands and 
arms, render it indispensable to every toilet Its purifying 
and refreshing properties have obtained the patronage of 
Royalty, not only as regards our own Court, but those of the 
whole of Europe. *.* Beware of spurious Kalydors for sale. 
The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor" are on the wrapper of the 
genuine article. Price 4s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprictors at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all 


Chemists and Perfumers 
NOD T > y 

| INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
he Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Pre i by Dixnxrrorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Kelts,) 1 New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


| VE SDICINE ALWAYS AGGRAVATES 
| DISEASES, 












































BUT DU BARRY'S FOOD IN 
| VARTABLY CUR ES THEM; indeed, fifty thousand cures 
have been effected by Du Marry ‘s delicious Kevalenta Arabica 
Food, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, (as it 
saves 50 times its cost in other remedies.) 
pepsia: from the ght Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies— 
have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's Re 
| lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and 
the public to authorize the Public ation of these lines—Stuart 
de Decies."” Cure 49,832 Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomac and vomitings, 
| have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food—Maria 
| Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 180 
‘Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, and which 
no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food in a very short 
time—W. Kh. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” Cure No. 4208 
“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, 
and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
ulvice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
jurry’s delicious health-restoring food in a very short 
| time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries. Rev. John 
W. Flavel, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” Cure No. 1609: 
“ Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck 
and general debility, which rendered my life 
| very miserable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's 
health-restoring food—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, 
Shibl Copies of Testimonials of 59.000 cures (including 


Cure No. 71,of dys- 















nd left arm, 









ereen 


« of Major-General Thomas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
md Harvey) may be had gratis. In London are egents— 
Fortuum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piceadilly, Purveyors to her 


» to be had at 60, Gracechurch Street, 
nstructions, Ib 

r-refined, 51 
Barry 


Majesty the Queen; als 
Wand 451, Strand. In canisters, with full 
2s. Yd. ; Qh. ds, Gd.; Sth. Dis.; 12 Th, 22s. Su 
s., 1b. 38s. The loth. and 120b. carriage -free D 


and Co. 127, New Bond Strect, London he 
CURED 


|] OLLOWAY’S PILLS HAVE 








a PALIT ——— of the HEART and SHORTNESS 
i BREATH 4 wad, of the First Burop Benzal Pusi 
liers, here, hod suffered for three vears trom a palpitation 
ithe heart, er difticulty of breathing, a diseased liver, and 
1 overfoy { blood to the chest, te such a degree that he 
omited ¢ | ble quantities. His case was considered 
hope s, having baffled the skill of several eminent medical 
men who gave him up as past all human rilst linger 
| ing in this condition, he was aiv.sed to try Holloway's Pi Is ; 


fectually cured, aud 
Sod by all Vendors of 
lishment, 24), 


nud, @ 1 ly by their means, he has been 
his h wlth « ompletely reestablished 


! *sor Hottoway s Bsta 


Me icin ’s, and at Prof 
S. anv, Lo: don, 








(\HUBBS LOCKS AWD FIRE- 


PROOF SAFES.—No instance has ever been known of 
a robbery having been effected through any one of Chubbs’ 
Locks having been picked or opened with a false key. In all 
cases of fire, Chubbs’ Patent Fire. proof Safes have given com- 
plete protection to books and papers, and they are also the 
most secure from the violent attacks of burglars. Patent De- 
tector Locks and Fire- proof Safes of all sizes on sale and made 
to order.—Cuves and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lon- 
don ; 28, Lord Street, Live “pool ; 16, Market Street, Man- 
chester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


] OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 


ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in ‘London, and in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &e. Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood St. London 


; ; > , To] : 
ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 
Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.—In 
silver cases, 4} guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The 
information that every customer should obtain previous to the 
purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphict published 
by T. Cox Savory and Co. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, 
which w ill be forwarded gratis on application. 








. Just published, price Is. : 
OSSUTH ; his Career, Character, and 
Companions. 
D. Boove, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
MURRAY'S READING — THE RAIL. 
This day, with numerous Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 5s. 
Me; “AYARD'S RESEA RCHES AT 
NINEVEH. Abridged by him from his larger 
Albemarle Street. 
Now re Ww in post 8vo. is” 10s, cloth, 
GUWARO AND H LAST CAM- 
h PAIGN. By the late Major Macreapy. Edited 


by an Officer of Rank. 
London : Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Work. Joun Murray, 








In 8vo. with a large Map, price 12s, : 
SINDH; and the Races that Inhabit the 
\ Valley of the Indus : with Notices of the Topography 
and History of that Province. By Ricnaxrp F. Bur- 
Tron, Lieut. of the Bombay Army. 
London: Wa». H. ALLEN and 
LATEST NEW WORK ON BRITISH INDIA. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir James Weir Hogg, Bt 
Now ready, in 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 650 page 
WIstORY OF BRITISH. INDLA, 
i By Cuargies Mac Fartane. Cloth extra. 
Notes, &c. 7s. 
London : Gro. Rov TLEDGE & Co. 2 2 & 3, Fa ar’ rringdon St. 
n feap. “Bvo. price 5s. clot 


[ome :RSON'S ESSAYS, Li CTURES, 
4 AND ORATIONS; including the First and 
Second Series of Essays, Nature, Representative Men, 
and Orations and Addresses ; with Introduc tory Essay 
on Emerson and x! Writings. 

___ London: : We. 8. Orr and Co, Amen Corner. 


a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


| 1E UTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
4 CHARLES NAPIER’S ADMINISTRATION 
OF SCINDE, including his Campaign in the Hills. 
By Major-General Sir Winuiam Naprer, K.C.B. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 

London: CuarmMan and Hatt, 


7, Leadenhall Street. 














193, Piceadilly. 


This day is published, in small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
UFRA; or THE CONVENT OF AL- 
4 GARVE. A Poem in Eight Cantos. By the 
Kev. James Banpinew. 
** Lasciate ogni speranz. voi ch’entrate.” 
London: Rivixerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. _ 


~ Just ready, price ls. 
N ARGUMENT ON THE INUTIL- 
ITY of the STINCTION BETWEE™ 
BARRISTER and ATTORNEY, addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor. By Wri.iam a HARLE. 
London: Stevens and Norroyx, Law Booksellers and 
Publishers, 26, Bell Yard, Lincoln’ s Inn. 


This day is published 

EMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 

SIR JOHN HEPBURN, Knight, Colonel of 
the Scots Brigade in Sweden, Governor of Munich, and 
Marshal of France under Louis XIII. By Jamra 
Grant, Esq. Author of ** Memoirs of Kirkaldy of 
Grange,” &c. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 
Win.iaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED _——— 

This day is published, price 12s 6¢ 
\ EMOIR OF JOHN PHIL POT CUR- 
1 RAN, with Sketches of his Contemporaries. By 
Cuarvies Puiiwirs, Esq. A.B. One of her Majesty's 
Commissioners of the Sourt for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. A New Edition, being the Fourth, compri- 
sing several additional Memoirs, a Portrait of Curran, 
Fac-simile, &c. &e. 
Wi 1AM Bac kwoop & Sons, 


On Monday, the 10th November, will be published, 
price 12s. 8vo. bds. Ys ew and Important Work on 
IikvaLpry, entitlee nN" : 

) PURSU iv ANT OF ARMS; or 

HERALDRY FOU — D UPON FACTS. By 

J. R. Phaxcur, aa r 

Also, preparing iy ‘7a jlication, A New Story 
ror CHnisTMas, Mustrated by James Gopwty, by 
the Author of **A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” ** The 
Dream Chintz,” &c. to be called 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
W. N. Wricur, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, P. all M: ull. 
THE GREAT 























Edinburgh & London. 








EXHIBITION, 
Just published, 8vo. price bd. 

\ SERMON Preached in the Church of 
{ St. George’s Hanover Square, on Sunday, Octo 
ber 19th, being the Sunday after the closing of the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. By 
Hesey Huwanrtnu, B.D. Rector. 


London: JouxRopwen., 46, New Bond Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TANY.—The Publishers respectfully intimate 
that the Publication of PART 22 is UNAVOIDABLY 
POSTPONED till Novemser 30th. 

2, Amen Corner, October 30th. 


ROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 

for November, 2s. 6d. 

1. Recent Translations of Classical Poets. 

2. Polemical Fiction. 

3. The American Fugitive Slave Act. 

4. Religion and Geology, 

5. The Harmony of the Intuitional and Logical 
Elements in the Ultimate Grounds of Religious 
Belief. 

London: Jonn Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCCXXXIII. for November. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS : 

The Dramas of Henry Taylor. 
A Legend of Gibraltar. 
German Letters from Paris. 
The Submarine Telegraph. [XV. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. Part 
The Master Thief. A Norse Popular Tale. 
Day-Dreams of an Exile. 
Autumn Politics. 

Witiram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Bee sey MAGAZINE OF BO- 








This day is published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIE W, 


for November, price ls. 6d. 
ContTaAINI 
1. The British Anti-State hurch Association. 
Arab Travels in Central Africa. 
Porter’s Textual Criticism. 
The Ballad Poetry of Scotland. 
Adventures of a Gold-Seeker. 
South African Missions: Freeman and Dr. 
Gray. 
. Religious Scandal—The Story of My Life. 
. Religious Aspects of the Great Exhibition. 
— view of the Month, &c. &c. 
London : Warp and Co. Paternoster Row. 


‘LE W, 







Som ote 


th 


T HE LAW REV 
for November, price 5s. 


ConTAINs = 

The Condition and Policy of the Profession. 
The Court of Bankruptcy. 
Equity Jurisdiction in County Courts. 
Election Bribery. 
Tribunals of Commerce. 
- Reform of the Superior Courts. 
The Union of Law and Equity. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts. 
The Appellate Jurisdiction. 
Official Investigation of Titles. 
- Bar Etiquette. 
2. Law Reform in Scotland and Sweden. 
. Legal Education. 

Srevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 


ff RASE R's } 


Soe eee 


fa tt ps 
“tomo ce 





MAGAZIN 
for November. Price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 
SONTAINS = 
1. Autobiography of Capt.| 7. The Revelations of a 





| Cathedral of St. Patrick, 


| with Portraits of every Queen. 


V OL. V , 
me. OF 


Just published, beautifully printed, gilt edges, 5s. 
MHE LILY AND THE BEE; an 
Apelogue of the Crystal Palace. By Samver 
Warren, F.R.S 
“Its great the: ne, its | arene: thought, its pure 
language, its noble and elevated sentiments, render it 
not unworthy of a classic immortality.”— North British 
Daily Mail. 
WitiiaM Biackwoop and Sons ; 
Booksellers. 


This day, octavo, price ls. or by post, ls. 4d. 
THE CONNEXION OF MORALITY 
WITH RELIGION: 
at an Ordination held by the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, Sunday, September 21, 
1851. By Wituiam Firzcrratp, A.M. Vicar of St. 
Ann’s, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in tle Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Published by request. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


and to be had of all 











; 


perial quarto, hi andsome ly bound, price 2/. 2s. " 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated in 12 
Designs, by Joun Franky, and Engraved in Line 
by P. Lightfoot, W. H . Watt, A. Blanchard, Fr. Jou- 
bert, E. Goodall, and H. Nusser. 





a Sermon, preached in the | 


(Saturday, 
Ss 


BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ENGLAND before 
CONQUEST. 
2s. 6d. 

“* The style of the author is clear, he: 
of events are animated, and the se matinee on He teen 
= the work ured that the Christian philosopher and 
the historian are closely linked tog a 
senger, Oct. , ee: Bell's Mes. 


the 
(A Book for the Youn g.) 


NORMAN 


l6mo, cloth, 





—_— 


MAN and HIS MIGRATIONS, 


R. G. Larnam, M.D. F.R.S. Corres 


By 
ponding Member o ot 


| | the Ethnological Society of New York, &c, 
On the Ist December 1851, will be published, in im- | 


Fifty First-proof Copies will be printed upon half- | 


sheet Imperial India paper, in a Portfolio, price 5/. 5s. 
London: J. Mrrcne.., Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Queen, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


~~ MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

with Two Portraits, &c. 12s. 
OF LIVES OF 

ENGLAND, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Revised, and Cheaper Edition, Embellished 

. Vol. IV. comprises the 

LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, complete, occupying 


bound, 


THE 


Now hay, 


New, 


| nearly eight hundred pages. 


Digby Grand; or ** The Commonplace Man — 
a Classes.” (Concluded.) 
Part I 8. Our Wars in Central | 


2, History of the Hun- 
garian War. Chapter I. 

3. The French Critic in 
London. ll. 

4. The Search for Sir 
John Franklin. 

7. Venus Akestria. By 
W. Allingham. 

6. Poets and Players. 


Asia. 

9. Flax and Flax-Cotton. 

10. Edmund Burke. 
Ministerial Crisis in 

France.—Chronique de 

Paris. 

12. What has the British 
Tax-payer to do with 
Colonial Wars or Con- 
stitutions? 

Joun w. Parker and Sox, West Strand. — 


ATRICK MACDOWEL . ESQ. R.A. 

This aay is UBLIN, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 

HE UBLIN | UNIVERSIT ¥ MA- 

G me E, for November, Containing : The Salmon 

and Sea Fisheries—Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of 
Fortane. Chap. XLVIII.—A Village ** Syndicus.” Chap. 
NMLIX.—* A Lucky Meeting.” Chap. L.—The March on 
Vienna—Historic Notes on the Irish Census—Our 
Great Exhibition of Novels for 1851—A Legend of the 
East Neuk of Fife-—A Good Spec.; a Dramatic Sketch. 
By B. 3. Feltas—Our Portrait Gallery; No. LXY. Pa- 
trick Macdowell, Esq. R.A,—Lines on a Sleeping Girl. 
By Alarie A. Watts—London during the Summer of 
1851—Glasgow. 





London : 





Dublin: James M‘Grasnan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street. Wa. 8S. Ore and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 


and Liverpool. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Post. OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
Chief divisions of the Work: 


TORY for 1852 

Orrictat Drrecrory; Srreer Direcrory; Cowmer- 
crAL Direcrory ; Trapes Drrecrory; Law Direc- 
rory; Covurr Direcrory; PariiaAMentaRY Direc- 
TrorY; Posrat Direcrory; Crry Direcrory; Con- 
VEYANCE and BankinG Direcrories, &c. &c. Reviews 
of this Edition for 1852 are contained in the 7imes of 
the 2Ist October 1851; Daily News, 14th October; 
Morning Chronicle, 15th; Morning Herald and Sun, 
17th; Lraminer, Globe, Britannia, Atlas, Spectator, 
Literary Gazette, Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, and 
Herapath’s Railway Journal, 18th; Weekly Dispatch, 
19th; Standard, 21st; Morning Post and Morning Ad- 
vertiser, 22.1; and Illustrated London News, John Bull, 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, and Mining Journal, 25th 
October 1851. 


LLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA OF 
the GREAT EXHIBITION.—The First Parr of 
the CRYSTAL PALACE and its CONTENTS, for 
NovEeMBER, is now ready, price 6d. in a handsome wrap- 
per. It comprises 80 4to. pages, and is embellished by 
60 Engravings, consisting of Views in the interior of 
the Crystal Palace and various subjects in the follow- 
ing Departments: the Indian and Canadian Depart- 
ments—the Zollverein— the Machinery Department— 
Cotton Manufactures, &c.—the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—Glass Manufactures—the Fine Arts, Sculpture, 
&e. When finished, this will form a complete record 
of the Great Exhibition and of the state of industry 
and the arts in 1851. Published in Weekly Numbers, 
1d.; and Monthly Parts, 6d. 
W. M. Crark, 17, Warwick Lane; and all Booksellers. 











Also, now ready, 

TOL. XI. OF THIERS’S HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 
Co.surN’s English Translation. 

The leading subjects of interest comprised in the 
present bape are the Campaign in Spain in 1809 
The Battle of Talavera—The Expedition to Rochefort 
—The _ 4h Walcheren Expedition— Napoleon's 





Divorce from Josephine and Marriage with Marie 

Louise, Xc. 

Cotzgurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marborough 
Street. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
CO OLBURN AND CQO.’S 
NEW PU a ICATIONS., 


«| at VELS IN EU R OPEAN 
in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Mace- 
Roumelia, Albania, and Epirus; with a Visit to 
Greece and the Ionian Islands, and a Homeward Tour 
through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By Epmunp Srencrr, 
Esq. Author of * Travels in Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Ilustrations, and a valuable Mapof European 
Turkey from the most recent Charts in the possession 
of the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by 
the Author, 28s, 
It. 
7HARTOUM AND THE NILES. 
By Groner Meury, Esq. 
2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
* Mr. Melly is an animated writer, and a quick ob- 
server. His style is buoyant, lively and agreeable, and 
his book is from first to last instruc tive and entertain- 
ing.” —Morning Post. 


IIT. 
SPARES AS ee I §. 
\ sy G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
*€To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It 
is the most complete and most interesting portraiture 
of Spain as it is that has ever come under our notice.” 


—John Bull. 


TURKEY 


donia, 


NOVELS. 


IF F E. 


3 vols. 


THE NEW 
.. 
PAVENS CL 
V By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 
Il. 
\ RS. MATILEWS;: or FAMILY 


MYSTERIES. By Mrs. Trottorr. 3 vols. 


| IIT. 
C= LE, or THE PERVERT. By the 
} Author of ‘‘ Rockingham.” 1 vol. 
*““A most fascinating book. written throughout with 


| from the interest of the narrative 





unusual ability. The most captivating feature in the 
work is its masterly delineations of character.” 
United Service Magazine. 


Iv. 
+ ees LIVINGSTONES; 
Life. 3 vols. 
“This work cannot fail to find a large circle of 
readers, as much from the beauty of its sentiments, as 
and the ease of the 
Observer. 


a Story of Real 


style with whic h it is written.” 


ition, much enlarged, 16s. 





In one thie k vol. the Tenth F 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
i a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; 
with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Man 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. Forming a 
comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
and Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. 
By T. J. Granam, M.D. &e. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional ta- 
lent, experience, and judgment; the author every- 
where appears conscientious and candid. One object 
is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his 
suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like 
the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their{welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
—London Weekly Review. 

Srwpx1n and Co, Paternoster Row ; Hatcnarps, 187, 
Piccadilly ; and Tree and Son, 85, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side. by all Booksellers. 





| lished, at 2s. 6d. each; or large Paper, 





bs. ? Feap, vo, 

“It is a remarkable and interesting Work. 
overflowing of facts and learning 
throughout by a ma aoterty and compret 
The Guardian, Oct. 


» fall to 
g, and —aae 
yensive mind,” 


—_——_—__. 
And, uniform in size and price, and by the same 
Author, 


The E THNOLOGY of the BRITISH 
Cc OLONIES and DEPENDENCIE 
* No man living is so completely master o 
ject as Dr. Latham; and few have suc ha faculty 
compressing muc h valuable information Within = 
limited space.” — Daily News, Sept. 13. ’ 


f the sub. 





Also, by Dr. LATHAM, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a few Wood-cuts, price 2ly, 
The NATURAL HISTORY of ty 
VARIETIES of MAN. 

* The truly masculine minds of England, of Cont . 
nental E urope, and of Anglo-Saxon Americ a, will prize 
it as the best book of its time on the best subject of 
its time.”— Weekly News. 


FLY-FISHING in 
FRESH WATER. With Six 
presenting Artificial Flies, &e. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

A brief, clever, and original work, not written to 
teach the tyro, but to inform the angler by hints on 
practice.”— Spectator, August 2 


A GEOLOGICAL INQUIRY re- 
specting the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the 
COUNTRY around LONDON, with reference especi- 
ally to the Water Supply of the Metropolis; and in- 
cluding some Remarks on Springs. By Joseru Prest- 
wicu jun. F.G.S. &c. In 8vo. with a Mi ap and Wood- 
cuts, price 8s. 6d. 


The POWERS of the 
DISPLAYED in the CREATION; 
on Life amidst the various forms of the 
lribes of Animated Nature; 
and Illustrations. By Sir 
Knut. and Bart. In 2 vols. containing numerous 
Plates of living subjects, finely coloured. Vol. 1. com- 
prehending seventy Plates, 4to. price 4/. 4s. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
A MANUAL of the BRITISH MA- 


RINE ALG-®; containing Generic and Specific De- 
scriptions of all the known British Species of Seaweeds, 
With Plates to illustrate all the Genera. By W. H. 
Harvey, M.D. M.R.I.A. Keeper of the Herbarium of 
the University of Dublin, and Professor of Botany to 
the Royal Dublin Society. In Svo. price 21s. ; coloured 
copies, l/. 11s. 6d. 


The 


SALT and 


(Coloured) Plates, re- 





CREATOR 
or Observations 
Humbler 
with Practical Comments 
Joun Granam Daryeit, 


SEA-SIDE BOOK; being an 


Introduction to the Natural History of the British 
Coasts. By Professor Harvey. Feap. Svo. Second 
Edition. With Sixty-nine @ Easteation is. Ss 


An INTRODUCTION to CONCHO- 
LOGY; or ELEMENTS of the NATURAL HIs- 
TORY of MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. By Gronet 
Jounstox, M.D. LL.D, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. With One Hundred and 1 Tw 


Illustrations. S8vo. 21s. 





A HISTORY of the BRITISH 
ZOOPHYTES. By Dr. Jonxsrox. Second Edition 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with an Illustration of every Species. 
Price 2/, 2s. 






, , anres —_ 2c 

A HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 

By Wituram Yarrecr, F.L.S. P.Z.8. &e. vd Edi- 

tion. Containing a History and an Engraving ot evers 

British Fish, and many accessory Illustrations, 1 all 
nearly Five Hundred. 2 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 


A TISTORY of BRITISH CRUS- 
TACEA: LOBSTERS, CRABS, PRAWNS, and 
SHRIMPS. By Tuomas Brut, Secretary B.S. F.L.S. 
F.Z.S. &c. Professor of Zotlogy in King’s Colt 
London, Sever. Parts published, at 2s. 6d. each. 
STAR- 


HISTORY of BRITISH 


Secor 








FISHES, and other Animals of the Class EC rt 
DERMATA. By Professor Epwarp Forsrs, F.RS 
F.G.S. This volume contains, besides the History, @ 


and numerous Pi torial or 
Svo. steele lds. 


of BRITISH MOL- 


Figure of each Species, 
Anatomical Tailpieces. 


A HISTORY | of 
LUSCA and their SHELLS. By Professor Epwanp 
Fornes, F.R.S. of King’s College, London ; and SYL- 
vanus Hanuey, B.A. F.L.S. Forty-two Parts pub- 
with the Plates 


coloured, 5s. each. 


Jonun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, 


Jume, foolscap 8vo. with numerous Wood-cut Illustrations, 660 pages, price 7s. 6d. extra cloth, 


A TECHNICAL DICTIONARY ; 
oR A DICTIONARY EXPLAINING ALL TERMS OF ART AND SCIENCE, 
Saaaiideds of Synonymes,” &e. Xe. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


In one vO: 


By Grorce Crann, Esq 


Author of the “ Universal Technological Dictionary,” the “ 
R WILLIAM MAXWELL, Bell Yard, 


London: 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, in Shilling Numbers. 


On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, Price One Suituine, the First Number of 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MERVYN CLITHERO, 
By W. Esq. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS by Hauior K. Browne. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


CHAPMAN and ITALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Harrison AINswortn, 





NEW NOVELS. 
I. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE; OR SELF 


By Mrs. 


- DEPENDENCE. 
Bursvry. In three volumes. 
CAREW; OR HUSBANDS AND 


In three volumes. 


BEAUFORT 
Author of ** 


SMITH, 


THE FAIR WIVES. 


(Just ready. 


FAMILY PRIDE. 


Shortly 


Il. 


OR 


In three volumes. 


AGATITA 
By the 


London : 


Pique.” 


ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND UTILITY. 


Supplement included,) price 9/. 12s, cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPLEDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR TITE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Edited by Groner Lone, A.M. 


In 16 vols, imperial 8vo 


In twelve volumes, royal 32mo. price 18s. « loth, or 25s. elegantly bound in blue cloth gilt, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SILAKSPERE. 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION, 
Titlepages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of Shakspere, 


lished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 


Carefully printed on fine paper, the end 


each Play emb 


In 8 vols. imperial Svo. 


price 5/, 12s, cloth lettered, 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND ; 
BEING A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 


AS WELL AS OF THE KINGDOM. 
Mlustrated with Many Hundred Wood-cuts, and One Handred and Four Portraits Engraved on Steel. 
ty Groner L. Crark 


) and CHaRies MACFARLANE. 
** A COMPLETE INDEX TO TIIE WORK, by H. C. Hamitron, Esq. of the State Paper Office, 


price 10s. cloth. 
In 2 vols. imperial Svo. price 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
PEACE: 1816-1846. 
By Hagurer Marrixeav. With Portraits. 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. price 2/. 1s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings after Celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred Wood-cuts ; 
with Orrernat Notes. By Joun Krrro, D.D, F.S.A. 
Amen Corner. 


London: WM. 8. ORR a and Co. 








T° ADVERTISERS. 


Yorkshire Journals. 


om 


THE SCIENCE OF 


dust published, > 6s. with a Portrait of H.R.H. 


View 
in 


wit 


pastractive ‘Details of the 
Ide 





pute RELIGION OF II and 


cox, D.D. LL.D. 
Profes ssor of Natural The rology and Geology. 


as the work of a very able, and, at the same time, 
ad man, discussing the most serious and interesting 
wWeets with an amount of learning and power by no 
means usual.” 


GE 


THE COMIC’ “ALM AN ACK AND 


» AY Ouranz-cutang ; The Golden Age. 
The Water Scheme Nui- 
7 Good Time Coming. iF 


hie 13 vols. elegantly bound in blue and gold, price 25s. 
CABINET HISTORY OF ENG- 
Military, and Ecclesiastical. From 
Cwsar to the year 1846. By 


THE LEEDS |» 
of the most largely circulated | HE 
Announcements not inserted in LAND, Civil, 
columns fail to come before a great portion of the the invasion by Julius 
cmunity. A copy sent on receipt of five stamps. Cuances Mac PaRLane. 


THE GRE AT EXUITBITION Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d.; or in calf 
OF 51. antique, 15s. with numerous Engravings, 


LADIES OF 


TIMES is now one 


Prince Albert, 
"EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART—Extra Volume for 1851 presenting a 
Ww of the Progress of Science and the Industrial Arts 
all Countries, as afforded by the Great Exhibition ; 
ha History of the Undertaking, an Account of the 


racters, embracing the period of the Covenant and Per- 
seeution. By the Rev. James Anperson, Author of 

*The M urtyrs of the Bass.” 

‘A volume of entrancing entertainment and ef grave 
historic value, written with laborious research, and so 
Building, List of Prize- intrin ically excellent that it must be popular.” 

. By Jowx Trips, Editor of the “ Arcana of | Christian Times. 
enol Davip 1 Bocur, Fleet Street “Mr. Anderson's book will be read with avidity, as 
Just published, crown Svo. price 7s. cl —_ itunfolds the female heroism of the Scottish Covenant.’ 
Krangelical Magaxne. Times. 

* Beautifully and copiously illustrated.” — Wesleyan 

“ Thisisa most delightful book, aud as precious as 
it is delightful.”—Scottish Guardian. 

Briackre and Sox, Queen Street, Glasgow; South 
volles ge St., Edinburgh; and Ww arwik h Sq., L London. 


its CONNECTED SCIENCES. By Epwanp Hrren- 


President of Amherst College, and 


Hitchcock's 
reli- 


e can recommend this book of Dr. 


Inst publis shed, price Bs. 6d 
EBAHN’S EICHENFELS and DTA- 

LOGUES.—In be at manner Henry came to the 
Knowledge of God; Tale. By Cu. Scuxem. With 
a Complete Vocabul: - and Dialogues, contayping the 
ordinary Conversational Phrases. By Fauck Lenann. 

“A charming production. The dialogwes are as 
perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language, as the vocabulary for mak- 
ing him a reader.”— Educational Times. 

** Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.” 
Church and State Gazette. 

** Equally with Mr. Lebahn's previous publications, 
excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the Ger- 
man language.” —Spectator. 

Cu. H. Clarke, 25, Bouverie Street, 
and all Booksellers, 


Guardian, d 
Davip Bocur, 86, Fleet Street. 





ORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, - * 2s. _ with large Coloured 
spiece, 


DIARY, for 1852. 

Profasely Illustrated by Groror. CrUrKsnank. | 
List or PLares. 

The Bioomers in Hyde Park. 


sance. [ France. | 
a to Marry. | The New President of | Fleet Street ; 


Davip Boor, Flect Street. 





| 


THE COVENANT. | 


“. 
Memoirs of distinguished Scottish Female Cha- 
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ENLARGEMENT 


LITERARY GAZETTE 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 








Tue Proprietors of “Tuk Lrrerary Ga- 
zETTE,” impressed with a conviction that it 
was not possible to treat efliciently of Li- 
terature, Science, Arts, 
the Drama, within the limits of a paper of 


Fine Musie, and 
sixteen pages, resolved, at the commence- 
ment of their undertaking in January last, 
to devote the Journal exclusively to the in- 
terests of Literature. As the season arrived 
for the 
found necessary, in compliance with the 


Exhibitions of Pictures, it was 
wishes of many Subscribers, to give critical 
notices of them; but these were insufli- 
cient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Arts, while they intrenched upon the space 
intended for Literature. The insertion of 
Reviews of Scientific Works elicited also 
complaints that the Reports of the Learned 
Societies should have been relinquished, 
and it has been felt that a weekly record 
of the progress of Science is still a desi- 
deratum. 


Encouraged by the success that has at- 
tended their efforts in the department of 
Literature, (the cireulation of “ Tar Lrre- 
rary GAZETTE,” 
ficiencies, having been more than doubled,) 


notwithstanding these de- 


the Proprietors have determined to enlarge 
their Journal to twenty-four pages, and to 
devote the additional space to special depart- 


ments of Science, Fine Arts, Music, and 
the Drama. 
The Contents of the “Lrrerary Ga- 


will then be 


Reviews.— Critical Reviews, 
important new English Works, 
Foreign Works. 


Notices.— Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
New Books, not suitable for review. 


ZETTE” arranged as follows— 
with extracts, of all 
and occasionally of 


mary. — Announcements of Foi theoming Works, 
with notices of New Editions, Re prints, Translations, 
Periodicals, Pamphiets, &e. 

List of New Books,— The wemal List, with parti- 
culars of size and price of all books published during 
the week. 

Communications.— Original Memoirs, 
Accounts of Seientitic Voyages and Travels, 
from Correspondents, Ke. 
ics of the Week.— An Feditorial record of Lite- 
Scientific, and Social Intelligence. 


Biographies, 
Letters 


rary, 


Proceedings of Societies.— Abstracts of originay 
Lectures and of Papers read at the Learned Societies, 
with occasional Dlustrative Wood-cuts of Diagrams, 
Sections, &e. 

Fine Arts.— Reviews and Notices of Art Publica- 
tions, Prints, Exhibitions, Sales of Pictures, Xe. and 
general Art Intelligence 

eign Correspondenc: letters from Corre- 
spondents resident in Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, and other 
Continental cities. 
Music.— Notices of 
New Publications, and g 
e Reports of the Thee with 
Criticisms of New Plays, aud general Dramatic In- 
telligence. 

Varieties.— Fragments of general interest. 

It eo »osed to commence this enlarge- 
ment o ue Literary Gazerre” with 


Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, 
reneral Mus ical Intelligence. 


tres, 


| the commencement of the season, on the 
15th November, and, with it, to return to 
the price of Fourpence. 


Office—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
I. 
The Traveller's Library, IX. and X. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
wants. From the German of Ipa Preztrrser, by Mrs. 
Percy Stvnerr. 2 Parts, 16mo. price 2s. 

11. 


Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S NEW WORK 
—A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in JAMAICA. 
With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 

“*The main source of the freshness of the book is 
the circumstance that everything is drawn from Na- 
ture.”— Literary Gazette. 


it. 
THIRLWALIL’S HISTORY 


Edition. Vol. 
8vo. 12s. 








—— : 

of GREECE. An improved Library 

VI. with Map of the Marches of pk 
IV. 


HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES; 
ot ROLLS of the OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BEATSON’S POLITICAL IN- 
DEX. 6vo. 25s. 

v. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
BAILWAY: its SOCIAL BELATIONS and RE- 
VELATIONS. By Jonn Francis, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

vI. 


The CABINET LAWYER, or PO- 
PULAR DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND, Fif- 
teenth Edition, corrected ; with the Statutes of the last 
Session, and Legal Decisions to Mich. Term, 14 and 
15 Victoria. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


vit. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS 
and SIMILES. Illuminated by Henry Nort Hum- 
PHREYS. In massive carved —, — medallion 
Head and Cypher. Square post 8vo. 2 

viii. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 
Thirteen Plates from Designs by CornovuLp, MEADows, 
og opp el a Edition (1851.) Square crown 


In November. 


I. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE- 
PHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, delivered in the remem of her omy 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. [On Friday next, 


Sir BENT AMIN BRODIE’S PHY- 
STOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. Collected and repub- 
lished from the D’hilosophical Transactions ; with Notes. 
Svo. [On the 14th inst. 

xi. 


Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT 
VOYAGE through RUPERT’S LAND and along the 
CENTRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the 
DISCOVERY SHIPS under Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Coloured Map and Plates, and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. (In a few days. 

XII. 


Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM- 
PLETE GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and NAR- 
KOW SEAS. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. {In a few days, 


XIII. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on 
the CIRCUMSTANCES which determine the RATE 
of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOUR- 
ING CLASSES, Feap. 8vo. 


xIV. 


WESLEY and METHODISM. By 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ Loyola and Jesuitism. Nad 
Post 8vo. Portrait. 

xv. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and 


HISTORICAL TABLES, extended under the revision 
of Sir Henny Exvuns, K.H. New Edition (1851), with 


Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
XVI. 
The CHURCH of CHRIST in its 
IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY. By the 


Rev. Epwarp Arrnur Lirroy, M.A. 8vo. 
XVII. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVER- 
ED, translated in the Metre of the Original. By the 
Rev. Cranes Lesincuam Smirn, M.A. 2 vols. feap. 
Avo. 12s. [Next week. 

XVIII. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. II- 
lustreted by Hg Maciisr, R.A. With 161 Designs 
and the Letterpress, e ngraved on Steel by F. P. Becx- 
rx. New Edition a - Super-royal ‘Rvo. 31s. 6d. ; 
morocco, by Hayday, 6d. [In a few days. 















London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LONGMANS. 








Albemarle Street, 
October 1851. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 
1851-2. 





1. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. By the late 


Col. Gurwoop, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


UNDER THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LAN- 
CASTER. With an Introductory Sketch of the Early 
Reformation. 8vo. 


3. 


THE GRENVILLE PAPERS: be- 
ing the Private Correspondence of Richard Grenville, 
Earl Temple, and his brother, we Grenville, their 
Friends and Contemporaries, including Mr. Gren- 
1763-65. Edited by 

8vo. 


ville’s Diary of Political Events, 
Wm. Jas. Smire. Vols. I. and II. 


4. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. By Lord Manon. 
Vols. 5and 6. The First Years of the American War : 
1763-80. 8vo. 


5. 


LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
CLARENDON. Iilustrative of Portraits ia his 
Gallery. By Lady Tuxeresa Lewis. Portraits. 2 
vols, Svo. 


6. 
“ALL MY EYE.” 


of ‘* Bubbles from the Brennen of Nassau.” 
Post 8vo. 


By the Author 


2 vols. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Vols. IX. and X. From the Restoration of the De- 
mocracy at Athens (n.c. 403) to the Conclusion of the 
Sacred War (n.c. 346). With Maps. 8vo. 


8. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN See IN ABYSSI- 
NIA. By Mansrreny Pan th Llustrations. 8yo. 


9. 


LIVES OF THE THREE 
REUX, EARLS OF ESSEX: 1540-1646. 
upon Letters and Documents chiefly unpublished. 
the Hon. Capt. Deverrvx, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 


DEVE- 
Founded 


By 


10. 


AND NORTHMEN 
AND IRELAND. By 
Svo. 


THE DANES 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
J.J. A. Worsaark. Wood-cuts. 


1. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 


MYTHOLOGY AND BIOGRAPHY ; designed asa 
Popular Manual for Youth. By Wm». Smira, LL.D. 
200 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


12. 


LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, 
R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray. 
Illustrated. Small 4to. 


13. 

A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By 
W. F. Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition, 
revised. vo. 

14. 
THE HAN ITS MECHANISM 


AND ENDOWME S 44 as Evincing Design. 
Cuanzes BELL. A New Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


15. 
HOME SERMONS; written for Sun- 
day Reading in Families. By Rev. Joun Penrose. 8vo. 
16. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. By 


the late Capt. J. D. Cunnincuam. Second Edition, 


with a Memoir. Map. Svo. 
17. 
MURRAY'S OFFICIAL HAND-| 
BOOK OF CHURCH AND STATE. Being a Ma- 


nual of Historical and Political Reterence for all Classes. 
1 vol. feap. Svo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Sir | 


MR. BENTLEY S 
LIST OF NEW Works 


NOW READY. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


By Jomy~ Wiwram Kaye. 
Written from the unpublished 
~ of the _— distinguished M: — ra 
cers employed in Affghanistan throughout 
mentous years of British connexion with that == 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s, — 


Our- 


tary and Political 





THE ANSAYRII; 
OR ASSASSINS. 
With Travels in the Further East, i 


to Nineveh. 68 Visic 


By Lieutenant the Hon. Frep. War. aurete 
3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 2/. 25, aa. 








THE WHALE. 


By Herman Mevvitce, Author of “ Typee,” 
and “Omoo.” 3 vols, 





MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY 
| QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 





REY. R. W. BROWNE’ 
HISTORY OF GREEK 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


2 vols. 8 


DR. CHEEVER'S 
LIFE IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PAPPENHEIMERS. 


A Novel. Edited by Captain Aswron. 
3 vols. 











PARKMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 


CCNSP) iACY OF PONTIAC, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HORACE WALPOLE WITH 
THE REV. W. MASON. 


Edited by the Rev. J. Mrrrorp. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

















LIEUTENANT BURTON'S 


SCENES IN SCINDE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


JOHN DRAYTON. 


2 vols. 











PROFESSOR CREASY'S 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





LADY AVICE. 


A Novel. 2 vols. 








seamomsieare 
| MANILLA AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES IN 1848-50. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








SINCLAIR'S 
KALEIDOSCOPE OF APHOR- 
ISMS AND ANECDOTES. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordin: ary to her M ajesty. 


, 7 the 
ern Cravron, of 320, 8 rand, ia 
" of Roser 


London: Printed by “Jos 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ss 
Patmer and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Cr e Court, mt ¢ 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Ly ae 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru CLAYTON, at9,W 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvepar, Ist Novemeer 1851. 
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